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Description of the Town and Harbour 


of ALGIERS, 


consequence of late important 

events, which have made this city a 
grand theatre of British valour, the 
accompanying sketch will, we hope, 
form an acceptable variety to our 
readers. The official detail of the 
events alluded to will be found in the 


' historical part of this Miscellany.— 


These may be illustrated by giving at 
present a short view of the local si- 


_ tuation of the city and harbour. 


This great piratical emporium is 
situated within the territory of the 
same name, immediately on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, The town lies 
on the side of a hill, which rises by a 
gradual ascent from the sea, forming 
a species of amphitheatre, which ter- 
minates in a point near the summit. 
In consequence of this position, there 
is scarcely a house which does not 
command a view of the sea; and it 
is a favourite amusement of the inha- 
bitants, in the evening, to ge to the 


_ Yoofs of their houses, and observe 


their corsairs going out and returning 
with prizes. The streets run up in 


the direction of the hill; the princi- 


‘pal one, stretching along its. whole 


 Meclivity, is 1200 paces in length. 


It is not, however, above 12 feet 
broad ; and the others are so extreme- 
ly narrow, that two persons can scarce- 
ly walk abreast. Carriages are not 
used ; but when any loaded animals 
are driven through them, the passen-_ 
gers are obliged to stand close to the 
wall, in order to avoid a collision. 
The roofs of the houses are flat, and, 
as already noticed, are much resorted 
to by the inhabitants for the benefit 
of air and a view of the sea. Th 
can also walk along them for a consi- 
derable space, as the sides are fenced, 
and, where there is any inequality, a 
communication is formed by a ladder. 


All the houses are carefully white- 


washed every year, which, at a little 
distance, gives them the appearance 
of a place for bleaching linen. The 
view from the sea is very picturesque. 
At a considerable distance, it some- 
what resembles the topsail of a ship. 
Algiers is surrounded on the land 
side by a wall about a league in cir- 
cuniference, defended by towers, and 
by four castles ; but none of these for- 
tifications are of any strength. The 
main defence is on the side of the 
harbour, a work of immense labour 
and difficulty. It is composed of two 


‘Moles, one of which stretches north- 
east from the town, about 500 paces 
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in length, and terminates in a small. 


island, on a rock called the /antern, 
on which a castle is erected. The 
other Mole runs due north, and thus 
completes the shelter for vessels, A- 
long the side of the Mole there is a 
whart for mooing ships, as well as 
for loading and unloading them. All 
vessels lying alongside, are moored 
at about fifteen yards distance, and 
secured by a number of cables, that 
extend in different directions, and are 
lashed to the cannon planted in the 
Mole. At the northern extremity 
there is a lighthouse, with a fort, de- 
fended by three batteries of brass can- 
non. A hitle within this, there is a 
larger port, which defends the en- 


trance of the harbour, and is mounted 


with eighty pieces of cannon. ‘These 
batteries foria by much the strongest 
part of the fortification, and are al- 
ways kept in the highest repair.— 
There are a!so several other batteries 
~ planted along the shore. 

The government of Algiers was 
formerly a species of aristocracy, the 
Dey being elected, and all important 
matters decided, by an assembly, call- 
ed the Divan. Of late their influ- 
ence has greatly declined; and the 
Dey, so long as he can retain the af- 
fections of the soldiery, rules with 
sway nearly absolute. When his fa- 
vour in that quarter ceases, he is 
quickly deposed and strangled ; and 
another, better suited to their taste, 
seizes the vacant dignity. Frequent- 
ly several candidates start up at once; 
of which the successful one never fails 
to strangle all his rivals. In one part 
of the city there is a monument erect- 
ed to six Deys who perished succes- 
sively in the course of one week ; and 
it is considered as a phenomenon tru- 
ly singular, if one of these august 
_ personages dies in his bed. 

Algiers contains from 100,000 to 
130,000 inhabitants, consisting of 
Turks, Moors, Jews, Renegadoes, and 
Christian slaves, | 


Three centuries ago, under the 


command of Barbarossa and Hayrad- 
din, the maritime power of Algiers 
was truly formidable, and rendered 
it a match for the greatest powers 
of Europe. Since that time, Algiers 
has greatly declined, while the Euro- 
pean establishments have been vastly 
augmented; so that there are now 
few states to which she is not inferior. 
She has for a considerable time con- 
cluded peace with all the greater 
powers, and has continued her depre- 
dations only upon the petty states of 
Italy, who were unable to vindicate 
their own rights. In these circum- 
stances the interference of Britain in 
favour of states which had long been 
her allies, was not only justifable, 
but highly honourable to her national 
character ; and we may hope that the 
severe lesson now taught to these ma- 
ritime freebooters will long produce 
a salutary effect. 


The following References will point 
out, in the plan, the series of fortifica- 
tion by which Algiers is defended on 
the side towards the sea. 


B_ Pier end, 2 guns. 

C First angle of the fortifications, 
two tier of guns pointing South ; 
upper tier, nine 18-pounders ; 
lower, six 32-pounders. 

D Second ditto, ditto; 8. E. upper 
tier, ten 18 or 24-pounders ; 
lower, seven 32. pounders. 

E Third ditto, ditto; S. E.S. up- 
i tier, four 18 or 24-pounders ; 
ower tier, 32-pounders. 

F Fourth ditto, ditto; South or S. 
W., one tier of three 18 or 24- 
pounders, 

G Fifth ditto, ditto; S. E. one tier 

of five 18 or 24-pounders, under 
ita gate-way, with a large gun 
fixed on a rotten carriage, ele- 
vated at 10 degrees. | 

H Sixth ditto, ditto; one tier of 
three 1° or 24-pounders flank- 
ing the fifth angle. 

I Seventh ditto, ditto; E.8.E. three 

tier 
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tier of guns; upper tier, twelve 
18-pounders ; second tier, thir- 
teen 24 pounders ; lower thirteen 
heavy guns. 

K Eighth angle of the fortifications, 
East upper tier, five 12-poun- 
ders, on a parapet ; ten 24-poun- 
ders, second tier; and on the 
lower tier, nine 32 pounders.’ 

L Ninth ditto, ditto ; pointing to the 
Northward, four 18-pounders. 

M Light - house - battery, separated 
from the Mole by a narrow, but 
deep ditch, three tiers of guns ; 
Jower tier, twelve very heavy 
guns, pointing all round to sea- 
ward, ports twenty or twenty- 
five feet above the base ; se- 


cond tier, twenty-five or thir- 


ty 24-pounders, five of them on 
a parapet point on the Mole- 
head, the next point all round: 
on the top are about fifteen guns, 
18-pounders, two of which bear 
on the Mole-head : only one en- 
trance, by a small gate leading 
into the Mole, over which are 
ten very small guns: to enter, 
you pass overa small fixed wooden 
bridge : from the base to the se- 
cond tier of guns, forty feet ; 
eight or ten of the second tier, 
three of the lower, five of the 
upper, would bear on a ship 
. W. of the Light-house. 

N Battery of two tiers of ports, but 
none in the lower tier, twenty- 
eight 18-pounders in the upper 
tier; sevén mortars; only three 
have beds. This port points 
round from N. W. to East. 
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Luminous Arch. 


MHE evening of Tuesday the 24th 

was remarkably clear and beauti- 
ful. Soon after eight o’clock a bril- 
sant Aurora appeared, assuming the 


~ 
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form of a vast luminous arch. It ex- 
tended across our hemisphere nearly 
from N.E. to SW. Lt consisted of a 
uniform bright light, rather more in- 
tense in some places than in others, but 
destitute, as far as we observed, of pur- 
ple or red colours. Slight tremulous 
motions of the light werey at intervals, 
perceptible, and faint perpendicular 
corruscations might be observed oc- 
casionally shooting from the horizon 
towards the zenith. In less than two 
hours the arch had entirely vanished ; 
but the usual appearance of the north- 
ern lighis continued more or less till 
obscured by clouds. 

The last time that a similar phe- 
nomenon occurred at Edinburgh, was 
on Sunday the 11th of September 
1814. The arch appeared, as in the 
above case, about two hours after 
sunset; and it was stretched across 
the heavens in the same direction.— 
The arch of September 1814 was 
more brilliant, but not so broad nor so 
long stationary as that of the 2ith 
instant. Inthe Scots Magazine for 
September 1814, (vol. Ixxvi. p. 647), 
may be seen an account of that pheno- 
menon ; with some notices of a simi- 
lar arch, observed at a.dinburgh in 
November 1736, and deseribed by the 
late Mr Short. 


— 

The following observations made at 
the Glasgow Observatory, and in the 
vicinity of that city, will afford a very 
full view of the course and progress 
of this phenomenon :— 


“ About 7h. 40m. on the evening 
of the 24th, a stream of light arose 
from the east, which at first sent off 
branches in several directions; but 
very soon extended itself to the oppo- 
stite point of the horizon, in the form 
of the bow; at that instant passed 
nearly through the zenith of Glasgow. 
The phenomenon was immediately 
observed to move towards the South, 
but the motion of its extremities was 
much less perceptible than that of 
the part which occupied the middle 
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the heavens. At 8h. Sin. it passed e 
through the largest stars in the Lyra 
and Swan; at Sh. 29m. through 60 
Ophiuchi and 75 of the Swan; at 
Sh. 53m. through the largest of An- 
dromeda and 50 of the Eagle; at Qh. 
47m, it passed by the preceding foot 
of Antinous and Markab; at 10h. it 
became perceptible. general 
breadth was four or five degrees. 
During the time of its appearance, it 
varied considerably both in brightness 
and in form. Sometimes after it 
could scarcely be perceived, it shone 
forth again, with renewed splendour. 
And at times the meteor seemed to 
consist of several disjoined and irregu- 
lar portions. 

“The N.W. quarter of the sky 
was during the whole time strongly 
iluminated by the Aurora-borealis ; 
which did not, however, discharge any 
Vigorous streams, until 10h. 40m. 
when, for a short time, a few beautiful 
ones were observed. 

“ The resemblance betwixt this me- 
teor and the one of 11th Sept. 1814, 
is sufficient to shew they originated 
from the same cause. Both were 
observed near the zenith ; they were 
both perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian; both had a motion towards 
the South, and they were both accom- 
panied and followed by an Auroras 
borealis. There are,’ however, some 
points of difference ; the one of 11th 
September 1814 never suffered the 
sinallest alteration, either in continul- 
tv or curvature; the time of its ap- 
pearance was only about half an hour, 
and it was followed by an Aurora, 
unequalled for many years, either in 
brilliancy or duration. Whether the 
meteor of yesterday will be found to 
have been more local, which the time 
it remained visible leads me tosuspect, 
it will soon be known. But among 
all the points of diflerence, the one 
which has been the most vexatious 
to me, is, that the latter does nui seem 
to have had so regular a motion as the 
former. Of the one of 1814, I was 
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nabled to calculate the height and 
wolosiay so as to agree with observa- 
tions taken here and in distant places ; 
but to the late one, I have not been 
able to assign any constant height or 
uniform motion, which will account 
for its appearances ; and | am indu- 


ced to conclude, that in the one or . 


both of these particulars, it had alter- 
ed considerably, during the time 1 
observed it.” 
Glasgow 
25th Sept. 1816. 


(From the Glasgow Chronicle.) 

beautiful atmospheric pheno- 
menon of Tuesday last, the 24th inst. 
having excited very general attention, 
permit me tosend youa few observations 
which I made during its continuance. 

‘“* Having occasion to walk from 
Glasgow to the country that evening, 
which was remarkably calm, mild and 
agreeable, though the wind was in an 
eastern direction, on accidentally 
turning to the north, my attention was 
arrested by a beautiful semicircular 
zone stretching along the sky. It 
was at this time 25 minutes after se- 
ven o’clock. Upon examining it more 
attentively, it appeared to stretch a- 
cross the heavens from nearly E.N.E. 
to S.W. by W. in the form of an im- 
mense luminous arch, swelling out 
towards the middle and gradually be- 
coming more narrow towards the ex- 
tremities; its breadth appeared to be 
about 10 degrees, and its centre the 
pole of the Ecliptie; the highest point 
of this beautiful semicircular Aurora 
at this time passed immediately above 
the stars Zeta and Eta of the contel- 
lation of Ursa Major, and its extre- 
mities nearly at the points of the ho- 
rizon above mentioned. 

“ At 7 hours 20 min. the appear- 
ance of this phenomenon very much 
resembled the figure of the rainbow, 
though without its varied colours, it 
being every where luminous andwhite, 
and far eae in splendour the 


Via Lactea, the train of the Comet - 
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of 1811, or eyen the luminous arch 
seen September 1814. 

« Upon continuing to observe it, its 
motion, in a direction towards ‘the 
zenith, became very apparent, moving, 
as it were, upon an axis, the extremi- 
ties of which were quiescent, and 
placed in the points just now noted, 
while the Aurora itself moved up- 
wards to the zenith, with an increas- 
ing velocity and splendour. Advan- 
cing in this direction its breadth from 
10 was reduced to nearly 5 degrees ; 
what was lost, however, inthe bresdth, 
was cained in the increasing beauty of 
the appearance, which stretched com- 
pletely across the sky; its extremi- 
lies, as has been already observed, ta- 
pering apparently into sharp and well- 
defined points, where they touched ho- 
rizon. 

“ This semicircular Aurora-bore- 
alis (for it appeared to have the cha- 
racter in many respects of that phe- 
nomenon) passed the zenith at 3 mi- 
nutes before 8 Pp. M. Its velocity 
was now greatest, though the light did 
not, for about five minutes afterwards, 
attain its greatest brilliancy. In pass- 
ing the zenith the zone intersected 
from east to west the Constellations of 
Masca, Perseus, Cassiope, Androme- 
da, Capreus, Hercules and Libra, the 
eastern point being in the vicinity of 
fldebaran, and the west in that of 
Alpha in the Balance. : 

** Soon after its passing this point, 
its breadth narrowed to about 4 de- 
grees, and its apparent velocity south- 
wards decreased, though its light was 
evidently, even for a_ considerable 
time, more bright than when it pass- 
ed the vertical position. It still, 
however, continued to advance, and 
at 5 minutes before 9, the arch had 
reached the stars of Alpha, in Andro- 
meda, and Beta in Pegasus. The 
splendour of the appearance after 
reaching this part of the heavens, 
now gradually decreased, while its 
motion southwards became very slow. 
At nine, the stars just now mention- 


ed were situated nearly ia the middle 
of the zone ; and the light was now 
little greater than that of the Milky 
Way, which it cut obliquely, like the 
Cross of St Andrews. At 15 minutes 
after 9, it had advanced to withm a- 
bout 5 ‘degrees of Markab in Pega- 
sus, and 25 minutes after that hour, 
it passed that star, and also far to the 

east, the first star of Aries. Its ap- 
pearance was now very faint, while 
the western part of the arch separated, 
as it were, into divisions, shooting up- 
wards in the manner of the Aurora- 
borealis, or Streamers, but without 
their varied colours. It still conti- 
nued to decline 3; and at 25 minutes 
before 10 o’clock, it became invisible 
to the eye, in the position above men- 
tioned, and after having continued 
visible upwards of two hours and a 

uarter. 

“ At the time this beautiful appears 
ance was first observed, a semicircu- 
lar space of whitish light arose from 
the horizon near the pole of the Eclip- 
tic, following the luminous zone, till 
it nearly touched the stars of Ursa 
Major, and in this situation it remain- 
ed stationary during the continuance 
of the phenomenon.” 

CANONMILLs, N. 
29th Sept. 1816. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 


NUFACTURES, CHEMISIRY, SCIENCE, 


AND THE FINE ARTS. 
QN the 3d of October 1815, in the 


commune of Chassigny, a village 
four leagues to the south-east of Lan- 
gres, at half past eight in the morn- 
ing, the sky being clear and serene, 

and a gentle east wind prevailing, a 
rumbling noise was heard, like the 
discharge of musketry and artillery. 
This noise, which seemed to come 
from the north-east, and from a cloud 
which hung over the horizon, of an 
indeterminate form, and a gray co- 
lour, had lasted a few minutes, when 
amar 
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a man at work in a vineyard at some 
distance from the village, and who 
had bis eyes fixed on this cloud, hear- 
ing a whistling like that of a cannon- 
ball, saw an opaque body fall a few 
paces from him, and which emitted a 


dense smoke. Running to the spot, 
he saw a deep hole in the ground, and 
around it were fragments of stone of 
a peculiar kind, which he found as hot 
as if they had been long exposed to 
a strong sun. Some persons in the 
village of Chassigny, and parts adja- 
cent, who happened to be sitting on 
the ground, thought they felt the shock 
of an earthquake during the detona- 
tion; but the peasant who saw the stone 
tall experienced no such sensation. 


Account of the absve Aérolite, by 
M. Vauquelin. 


1. Colour; brown externally, pearl 
gray internally. 

2. Contexture: grainy, and broken 
in every direction. 

3. Solidity: very slight, crumbling 
with the greatest facility. 

4. Aspect: shining, as if varnished, 

5. Sound; none. Although it ap- 
pears to have been roasted, it has not 
the dryness nor the hardness of glass 
when it is breken; it seems, on the 
contrary, to be soft under the pestle, 
which soon pounds it. 

6. It has no action on the magne- 
tic needle, and yet the crust with 
which it is covered has a slight ef- 
fect ; this announces that it contains 
iron in a state of oxide. 

7. It forms a jelly with the acids. 
Hence it must be concluded, that the 
silex is therein combined with some 


principle. 
Ten grammes contained as follows— 
Silex, - - + $.89gr. 


Oxidated iron, - - 3.10 
Magnesia, - - - - 3.20 
Metallic chrome, - -  .20 


phur nor nickel, and the iron in it is 
entirely oxidated ; whereas, all other 
aerolites contain those two substances, 
an| the iron has always been in the 
metallic state, at least for the most 
part. A part of the silex contained 
in the stone is only in the state of 
mixture in the sandy form; and ano- 
ther more abundant portion than the 
first is entirely combined with the 
magnesia, and probably with the iron, 
since it is dissolved at the same time 
with those two bodies in the sulphu- 
ric acid. There is, in the present 
stone, twice as much magnesia as in 
those which have been hitherto analy- 
sed; perhaps its softness was owing 
to this cause. And lastly, the chrome 
is found in it in the metallic state, 
which announces$ that it must have 
resisted the oxidating action which 
burnt the iron. The quantity of this 
metal is also more considerable than 
usual, 

The improved machine called the 
Semaphore, has been worked between 
the Admiralty and Chatham, The 
communications far surpass the Tele- 
graph recently in use, both in celerity 
and perspicuity. One among many 
advantages is the distinctness of the 
appearance from one station to ano- 
ther. The Telegraph consisted of six 
shutters, or ‘laps, and could not pro- 
duce a hundred combinations ; but so 
superior are the powers of this ma- 
chine, that with only two arms it pro- 


duces not merely letters and words, : 


but whole sentences, and upwards of 
two thousand diflerent symbols, 
Mr Edward Heard has invented 
a chemical re-agent, by which he 
renders salt-water capable of washing 
and cooking. Various experiments 
have been tried with it in the navy, 
under the direction of the Board of 
Admiralty, with success. If adopt- 
ed, it would promote cleanliness a- 
mong our seamen, the principal requi- 
site for the preservation of health ; 
remove the leading causes of contagion 
on ship-board from dirty garments, 
beds, 
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keds, and bedding; and afford means 
to passengers of washing weekly if 
necessary, and lessening the amount 
and expences of equipment. 

Some remarkable cases have lately 
coine to the knowledge of medical 
gentlemen, from which it appears, that 
magnesia, when taken in powder, as is 
commonly done, has remained in the 
system combined with animal mucus, 
aud formed tumours and concretions 
of considerable size. ‘I'wo instances 
of this kind are stated by Mr Brande 
in the last number of the Journal of 
Science and the Arts. In the one 
case a concretion of magnesia and 
mucus, weighing several pounds, was 
taken out of the intestines after death. 
In the other case the magnesia was 
ultimately evacuated in the state of 
sand, which, on analysis, was found 
to be the subcarbonate of magnesia. 
Magnesia is proved, by the experi- 
ments of the most eminent chemists, 
to be the best corrective of the uric 
acid, which is the principal] cause of 
the gout and of calculary complaints : 
we are therefore happy to inform our 
readers, that a valuable improvement 
in the mode of preparing this medi- 
cine has been lately made by Messrs. 
Bakewell and Co. Tavistock-street, 
Bedford-square, London; the mag- 
nesia being held in a state of perfect 
solution in their magnesia water, 
whereby the possible injury or incon- 
venience of taking it in the form of 
powder is entirely obviated. The 
water is as brisk and pleasant as the 
best soda-water; and the magnesia is 
rendered mild, light, and easy, to the 
stomach, being held in solution by 
fixed air, or the carbonic acid. 

The paintings lately removed from 
Powderham-Castle have been sold by 
auction, by Christie, at very low pri- 
ces, The large picture of the Z'rbute 
Miny, by Rubens, reputed to be 
worth several thousand pounds, fetch- 
ed but £.480.—At the sale at Strea- 
tham Park, the collection of portraits 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds were disposed 
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of at the following prices :—Lord 
Sondes, SO guineas ; Lord Lyttleton, 
41; Mr Murphy, 98; Sur J, Reynolds, 
122; Dr Goldsmith, 127; Sir R. 
Chambers, 80; Garrick, 175; Mr 
Barretti, 82; Dr Burney, 20; Burke, 
240; Dr Jehnston, 360.—At Mr 
Hope’s sa/e in Cavendish-square, be- 
ing the finest private collection im 
Europe, the pictures fetched very in- 
considerable prices. 

Sir Everard Home communicated 
to the Royal Society some experiments 
to ascertain the mode of action of 
specific medicines: they related prin- 
cipally to that singular and efficacious 
remedy, the eau medicinale d? Husson. 
A variety of facts and statements 
were adduced, to prove that these 
medicines produce their eflects by en- 
tering the blood, and acting directly 
upon the affected parts. ‘Thus, mer- 
cury requires to be received into the 
circulation, before it can act upon the 
syphilitic virus, or remove the primary 
symptoms, of the disease; and the eau 
medicinale must enter the blood before 
it can remove the gout. Mereury, 
and the eau d’Husson, are regarded 
as the only two known specifics ; and 
it is assumed, though we think that 
farther researches are required to 
give firmness to the conclusion of Mr 
Want, that the eau medicinale is a 
vinous infusion of the roots of Colchi- 
cum autumnale, or meadow saflron.— 
In the course of his communication 
Sir Everard throws out some curi- 
ous hints upon the modus operandi of 
other medicines. Some acting upon 
the secretions of the stomach, and 
thus indirectly modifying the consti- 
tution of the blood; while others pro- 
duce their effects in consequence of 
direct mixtures with that fluid. This 
is sometimes the case where we 
should least expect it. An infusion 
of ipecacuanha thrown into a vein 
excites vomiting, and opium produces 
drowsiness; and colchicum sickness, 
and, according to Mr Want, cures 


the gout, 
Mr 
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Mr Brande has published an extra- 
ordinary account of a natural pheno- 
menon in the plains of Grobogan, in 
Java, 50 pals or miles N.E. Solo. A 
party, of which 5.'T, Goad, Esq. was 
one, set off from Solo on the Sth Sept. 
toexamine it. On approaching the 
village of Kuhoo, they saw, between 
two trees m a plain, an appearance 
like the surf breaking over rocks, 
with a strong spray falling to leeward. 
The spot was completely surrounded 
by huts for the manufacture of salt. 
Alighting, they went to the Bludugs, 
as the Javanese call them; and found 
them to be an elevated plain of mud, 
about two miles in circumference, in 
the centre of which immense bodies 
of salt mud were thrown up to the 
height of from ten to fifteen feet, in 
the forms of large globes, which, 
bursting, emitted volumes of dense 
white smoke. These large globes or 
bubbles, of which there were two, 
continued throwing up and bursting 
seven or cight times in a minute by 
the watch. At times they throw up 
two or three tons of mud. They got 
to leeward of the smoke, and found it 
to smell like the washing of a gun bar- 
rek. As the globes burst, they threw the 
mud out from they centre with a pret- 
ty loud noise, occasioned by the falling 
of the mud upon that which surround- 
ed it, and of which the plain is com- 
posed. It was difficult and danger- 
ous to approach the large globes or 
bubbles, as the ground was all a quag- 
mire, except where the surface of the 
mud had become hardened by the 
sun; upon this they approached 


cautiously to within fifty yards of the | 


largest bubble or mud pudding, as it 
might very properly be called, for it 
was of the consistency of a custard 
pudding, and of very considerable dia- 
meter. They also got close to a small 
globe or bubble (the plain was full 
of them, of different sizes), and ob- 
served it closely for some time. It ap- 
peared to heave and swell, and, when 
the internal air had raised it to some 
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height, it burst, and the mud fell down 
in concentric circles, in which shape it 
remained quiet until a sufficient quan- 
tity of air was again formed internal- 
ly to raise and burst another bubble. 
This continued at intervals from a- 
bout one-half to two minutes. From 
various other parts of the quagmire, 
round the large globes or bubbles, 
there were occasionally small quanti- 
ties of mud shot up like rockets to 
the height of 20 or 30 feet, and ac- 
companied by smoke. ‘This was in 
parts where the mud was of too stifl a 
consistency to rise in globes or bub- 
bles. The mud at all the places they 
came near was cold on the surface, 
but they were told it was warm be- 
neath. The water which drains from 
the mud is collected by the Javanese, 
and, by being exposed in the hollows 
of split bamboos to the rays of the sun, 
deposits crystals of salts. 

MM. Geyser, canton of Berne, re- 
siding at La Chaux-de-Fonds, have 
exhibited -to the Genevese Society for 
the Advancement of the Arts, a wheel 
which seems to turn of itself, and of 
which the most skilful artists cannot 
discover the moving principle, which 
the artists keep a secret. The society 
admire the execution of the machine, 
and acknowledge that the effect is 
very striking. Probably it is on a 
principle which applies, as a moving 
power, the elasticity of the atmosphe- 
ric air to an exhausted cavity, which 
is made to turn out of the centre of 
the mass by uniform pressure. 


View of the Present State of ENGLISH 
Literature ; with Notwes of some 
recent Publications. 


(From the German.) 


7HILST zeal for the critical 
study of the German langua 
acquires new life, and the old Ger. 
man hiterature has become a favourite 
of our writers; in England, the criti- 
cal 
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cal study of the national language ap- 
pears at a stand. Since Horne Tooke, 
there has been no one who has pur- 
sued this study with equal learning 
and acuteness. Most of the writers 
in this branch are regarded only as 
beginners. Addison and Swift are 
still considered as the great masters 
in English prose ; particularly the lat- 
ter, though Addison is allowed to pos- 
sess a greater roundness of periods, 
and perhaps more taste. Swift’s au- 
thority is considered by writers and 
lexicographers as superior to every 
other. An exceilent edition of the 
works of this acute satirist has ap- 
peared, in nineteen octavo volumes, 
with a portrait and other plates. ‘The 
editor, Walter Scott, one of the first 
poets of the English nation, has add- 
ed notes, and a life of the author, 
which gives this edition a great supe- 
riority over all that preceded it, espe- 
cially as it contains upwards of a hun- 
dred original letter:,essays and poems, 


- that have never appeared before. A 


long correspondence of Swift with 
Miss Vanhomrigh, hitherto withheld, 
is particularly interesting. . 

Old British literature fnds many 
followers among the rich and eminent. 
There is an eager expectation of a 
new edition of “ The Life of King 
Robert Bruce, by J. Barbour, and of 


the Acts and Deeds of Sir William 


Wallace, by Henry the Minstrel,” 
with biographical information, notes, 
aud a glossary, by Dr Jameson, of 
Edinburgh, author of the Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary. of the Scottish lan- 
guage. This edition is much wanted, 
not only as the others are nearly ex- 
hausted, but because the text still re- 
quires much illustration; and there 
can scarcely be found in the British 
kingdom one so well qualified to 
give it as Jameson. Among other 
celebrated works, a new edition of 
the Morte d*Arthor, or King Ar- 
thur and the Koights of the Round 
Table, carefully copied from the rare 
edition of Wynken de Worde, with 
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an illustration, and notes on the his- 
tory of the work, and of the Round 
‘Table, has been published by L. Gold- 
smith. Gillies superintends a work 
equally rare, “ The Poetical Exerei- 
ses of James the Sixth, King of Scot- 
land.” 

In Belles Lettres, the romance of 
Waverley, in three volumes, attracts — 
universal attention, The scene lies 
in the Scottish Highlands, and the au- 
thor is, with the highest probability, 
supposed to be the favourite poet, 
Walter Scott. A very celebrated 
Irish lady, Mary Leadbetter, has, 
along with Elizabeth Shackleton, pub- 
lished very agreeable * ‘Tales for Cot- 
tagers,”” accommodated to the present 
situation of the lrish peasantry. In 
Poetry, Walter Scott is emulated by 
the young Lord Byron, whose pro- 
ductions are eagerly read by the Bri- 
tish public. Most of them have al- 
ready passed through five, others 
through six editions. His Childe 
Harold pleased very much, and still 
more his Corsair. The same may be 
said of a continuation of the last 
poem, called Lara. His Bride of 
Abydos, Giaour, &e. obtain conti-— 
nually new admirers. In his last 
work, entitled Hebrew Melodies, he 
has versified the psalms and other 
places of the Old Testament, and has 
caught very happily the tone of the 
Hebrew singers. They have found 
much favour with the public, and have 
been set to music by two celebrated 
Jewish musicians, Nathan and Bra- 
ham. Armageddon, a poem by Towns- 
end, is a mere clink of words, without 
any poetic power. The six new tr 
dies of the poet Sotheby (translator of 
Wieland’s Oberon) are reckoned 
among the best and most matured 
productions. The Mega Duta, or 
Cloud Messenger, a poem, _ trans- 
lated, by Wilson, from the Sanscrit 
of Calidasa, deserves notice, both on 
account of its antiquity, and because 
Sacontala, translated by Sir William 
Jones and George Forster, is viewed 
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in Europe as a great literary curiosi- 
ty. Similar celebrity has been ac- 
quired by a beautiful poem, entitled 
Persia, bya person who withholds his 
name, but who ts supposed, with great 
probability, to be an eminent lJand- 
scape painter. The Excursion, a vo- 
luminous poem by Wordsworth, has 
given little pleasure. 

Philosophical writings appear now 
but seldom in England, and vet the 
British are friends to philosophy. We 
may say, the Germans write upon phi- 
losophy ; the English philosophize.— 
Hume, Hutcheson, Reid, Beattie are 
still the guiding stars in speculative 
philosophy. Of late, a new philoso- 
pher has arisen in Scotland—Dugald 
Stewart, Professor in Edinburgh, who 
lectures on Metaphysics and Logick. 
His “ Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind,” in two volumes, 
of which the last has appeared very 
recently, are much studied and va- 
~lued ; but they could not satisfy the 
Germans; ; their philosophy is scarcely 
known to the author even by name.— 
Stewart, however, shews himself to be 
a deep and acute thinker, and is a re- 
markably good mathematician; an 
advantage which British pl:ilosophy, 
particularly of late, possesses above 
ours. 

The orthodoxy and intolerance of 
the British divines and adherents to 
the established church, exhibits a 


striking contrast with the liberal tone 


of German theology. He who has ob- 
served the intelligent and liberal tone 
of Britons in their conversation and 
their writings not theological, is asto- 
nished at the discov erv of such super- 
orthodoxy. Whether it be from over- 
rating the value of their own opinions, 

or from anxiety for the existence of 
the Episcopal church, or from both 
causes united, it is certain that the 
language which is used in journals, 

and in public assemblies, upon reli- 
gion, is most embittered. ‘This into- 


lerant mode of thinking has thrown 
into British theological literature a 
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very disagreeable infusion. Out of 
fifty works of this kmd, there will 
scarcely be found two that can be read 
by a German theologian, and still 
fewer that are worth translating.— 
Among the best are the works on bib- 
lical criticism, and the sermons, which 
are generally composed with great 
care. Among critical writings, the 
latest that have appeared are Remarks. 
by Dr Lawrence on the Systematic 
Classification of 1 Manuscripts, which 
Griesbach followed in his edition of 
the New ‘Testament—a treatise of 
some value. His doubts upon this 
subject are perhaps not without foun- 
dation. Griesbach’s works, however, 
are no where more prized than in 
England ; his edition of the New 
Toten’ is in the hands of all theo- 
logians. The writings of the English 
dissenters are of a very different cha- 
racter from those of the Episcopal 
church ; and very hard battles are of- 
ten fought between the two parties. 
A remarkable combat of this kind 
has been lately exhibited. ‘The Epis- 
copal preacher Cunningham, at Har- 
row, published a sort of tale under 
the title of the “ Velvet Cushion;”’ 
in which an old pulpit cushion relates 
the various fate through which it has 
passed. The main object throughout is 
to exalt the established church, and to 
undervalue the dissenters. T he latter 
were not long of replying. One of 
them brought out “ A New Covering 
for the Velvet Cushion,” a bitter sa- 
tire upon the Episcopal church. A still 
stronger sensation was excited by the 
6 Legend of the Velvet Cushion, in a 
Series of Letters to my Brother Jona- 
than, who lives in the Country. By 
Jeremiah Ringletub.”? Under this 
feigned name a most zealous dissenter 
makes a furious attack en the Velvet 
Cushion, and on the Episcopal church 
in general. 

It is remarkable, that, after the 
great cry which was jaibed first in 
France, afterwards in Germany, and 
lastly in England, against the extra- 
vagant 
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vagant love of ancient literature, 
(particularly Greek and Latin, ) yet, 

that now, throughout the whole of civi- 
lized Europe, a still more zealous 
study of ancient literature has come 
into: fashion. Great Britain holds 
its philologers in the greatest honour ; 
but none more than the deceased Por- 
son. His acuteness, his prodigious 
memory, and his early habit of ma- 
thematical precision, gave him such 
weight, that, during his life, no one 
in England could rival him; and his 
name has been greatly renowned also 
in Germany. With such extraor- 
dinary gifts of nature, Porson would 
have acted a splendid part in the 
world of letters, had not an early ha- 
bit of drinking destroyed every thing; 
he sunk ander it. Besides his publi- 
cations, he wrote short notes on the 
margin of two or three hundred edi- 
tions of ancient authors, or made fly- 
ing remarks on detached pieces of 
paper. The Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, purchased the whole, and gave 
it to Messrs Monk, Professor of 
Greek, Bloomfield and Dobree, who 
wrote out these collected Porsoniana, 
word for word, and then set about 
arranging them. The first volume 
has been published under the title of 
Porsoni Adversaria, i the year 1812, 

and has been republished at Leipsic. 

A second collection is 
pected. 

The same Bloomfield, ons of Por- 
son’s most learned iatbelan’: has lately 
edited Callimachus; and is now em- 
ployed in a Greek-English Lexicon. 
Chas. Burney’s “’Tentamen de metris 
ab Eschylo in choricis cantibus adhi- 
bitis,” is very deserving of notice. A 
learned schoolmaster, Huttingford, 
has published a valuable edition of 
Pindar. 

In the mechanical arts and manu- 
factures, the English still maintain 
the first rank in Europe ; and every 
thing published 1 in these departments 
supports its reputation. 

Jena, January 1816. 


Particulars respecting the Fsqvi- 
MAUX, from Davis now 
at LEITH, with some Account of 
his Country and Nation. 


MONG all the arrangements of 
Providence, nothing 1s more de- 
serving of admiration than that power 
of ingenuity, by which nations placed 
in the most wretched circumstances, 
and destitute of all instruction, are ena- 
bled to counteract all their evils, and 
to extract comfort from the most 
dreary condition. In thus struggling, 
as it were, against nature, they often 
acquire faculties which strike with 
astonishment those who have arrived 
at the highest perfection of art. No 
example of thes can be more remark- 
able than the feats performed by the 
young Esquimaux, now at Leith, 
which, however, are not peculiar to 
himself, but merely exhibit what is 
every day performed by his country- 
men, in drawing their food from the 
tempestuous ocean which surrounds 
the coast of Labradore and Green- 
land. Before giving the detail of his 
performances, it may not be improper 
to premise some particulars of that 
singular region from which he comes, 
and its still more singular inhabitants. 
Davis Straits, from which this young 
man was brought, are situated at the 
north-western extremity of Ameriva. 
They form at that point the separa- 
tion between the old and new conti- 
nents; on one side is the coast of La- 
bradore, on the other that of Green- 
land. The interior spreads into what 
is called Baffin’s Bay, the head of 
which has never been explored. It 
remains uncertain, therefore, whether 
it stretches north into the polar ice, or 
whether a circuit of land connects the 
old and the new worlds. It is strong- 
ly reported, that a communication was 
formed between them in this quarter, 
and settlements extended as far as Ca- 
nada, long before the era of Columbus. 
Labradore ts a large Peninsula, join- 
ed to Canada on the south, and hav- 
ing 
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ing Hadson’s Straits on the north.— 
The coast exhibits a most barren and 
iron-bound appearance; the moun- 
tains rise suddenly out of the sea, aud 
are composed of a mass of rocks, but 
thinly covered in spots with black peat 
earth. As some compensation for the 
poverty of the soil, the sea, rivers, 
aud lakes, abound in fish, fowl, and 
amphibious creatures. The harbours 
are numerous and excellent, as rivers, 
brooks, and lakes are every where to 
be met with. The coast is variegated 
with thousands of islands, on which 
breed multitudes of eider-ducks, and 
other water-fowls. Although, there- 
fore, says Captain Cartwright, the 
navigator is at first led to think this 
was the last country God made, he 
insensibly changes his opinion. 

There are two classes of inhabitants, 
Mountaineers and Esquimaux. The 
Mountaineers are tall, thin, and ex- 
cellent walkers. They traverse the 
country by canoes covered with birch 
rinds in summer, and snow shoes in 
winter. They are wonderfully alert 
in killing deer, and will pursue a herd 
night and day, till they tire them down. 
They never build houses, but live in 
miserable tents, composed of deers’ 
skins, and birch rinds. 

The Esquimaux, or inbabitants of 
the coasts, are, in appearance and 
customs, the same people with the 
Greenlanders, a race who have been 
olten described. The following de- 
scription of their canoes and mode of 
lishing is given by Egede— 

“ They have two sorts of boats ; 
one, which the men alone make use 
of, is a small vessel, sharp pointed at 
both ends, three fathoms in length, 
and at most three quarters of a yard 
broad, with a round hole in the mid- 
dle, just large enough for a man’s bo- 
dy to enter and sit down init. The 
inside of the boat is made of thin 
rafts, tacked together with the sinews 
of animals, and the outside is covered 
with seal skins dressed and without 

“haar. No more than one can sit in it, 


who fastens it so tight about his 
waist, that no water can penetrate. 
Jn these small boats they go to sea, 
managing them with one oar a fathom 
long, broad at both ends, with which 
they paddle, sometimes on one, side 
and sometimes on the other, with in- 
credible swiftness. They chiefly make 
use of them in catching seals and sea- 
fowls, which they can thus approach 
unawares, and on a sudden. They 
do not fear venturing out to sea in 
these boats in the greatest storms ; 
because they can swim as light upon 
the largest waves as a bird can fly: 
and when the waves come upon them 
with all their fury, they only turn the 
side of the boat towards them, to let 
them pass, witkout the least danger 
of being sunk. Though they may 
happen to be overset, yet they easily 
raise themselves again with their pad- 
dle—though if they are overset una- 
wares, as it often happens, and the 
boat be not close and tight about their 
waists, they are inevitably drowned. 
The other kind of boats are large and 
open ; some twenty yards long—these 
are called kone boats or women’s boats, 
because the women commonly row 
them. As dexterous and skilful as the 
men are at their work, yet the women 
are not behind them.” 

In 1772, Captain Cartwright, af- 
ter a residence of several years on 
the coast of Labradore, brought to 
London a party of Esquimaux, con- 
sisting of men, women, and children. 

On landing at Westminster-bridge, 
they were immediately followed by a 
large concourse of people. Captain 
Cartwright was so much incommoded 
at his lodgings by the crowd that 
flocked thither, that he hired a small 
house expressly for the purpose of 
shewing them. 

My Colman invited them to see the 
opera of Cymbeline; they were much 
gratified at being received by the au- 
dience with thundering applause. The 
men observed to their wives, that 
they were placed in the King’s box, 

and 
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and received as their Majesties were. 
In the fighting scene between Post- 
humus and Jachimo, one of the little 
girls set up a most frightful scream. 

About a fortnight after their arri- 
val, Captain C. took out one of them, 
and led bim through a great part of 
London. Qn arriving home, he ex- 
pected that he would begin to relate 
the wonders he had seen; instead of 
which, he sat down by the fire, placed 
both his hands on his knees, leaned 
his head forward, and fixed his eyes.on 
the ground with a stupid stare. At 
Jength he broke out into the follow- 
ing soliloquy: ** Oh! L am tired; here 
are too many houses; too much smoke ; 
too many people; Labradore is very 
eood ; seals are plentiful there. 1 
wish I was back again !” 

Though they had passed St Paul’s 
without shewing any great surprise, 
yet, on being taken to the top, and 
convinced that it was built by the 
hands of men, they were lost in asto- 
nishment. Being asked how they 
would describe it to their countrymen 
when they went home, they replied, 
that they would never mention such 
a thing, as it would certainly make 
them be considered as liars. 

‘I'wo of them being taken to see a 
collection of wild beasts, their eyes 
were immediately attracted to a mon- 
key, and they asked, “ Is that an Es- 
quimaux ?”’ The colour and contour 
of the countenance is said indeed to 
have borne a striking resemblance ; 
but it is difficult to say how they had 
overlooked the difference of size. 

When they were dining with the 
late eminent anatomist, Mr John 
Hunter, one of them went out of the 
room by himself, but presently re- 
turned with such marks of terror as 
alarmed the company. He grasped 
Captain C.’s hand, but was long una- 
ble to utter a word. At length he 
cried, “ Come along, come along with 
me,” and hurried him into a room, 
where stood a glass case, containing 
many human bones: “ Look there,” 
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said he; ‘tare those the bones of Esqui- 
maux, whom Mr Honter has killed 
and eaten? Are we to be killed? Will 
he eat us, and put our bones there 2” 
The rest, at the first sight of this ob- 
ject, shared the terrors of their compa- 
nion ; but, on the nature and object of 
the process being explained, they were 
satisfied, and expressed approbation. 

On going out to the country they 
were much surprised at the state of 
cultivation, and cried out, “ The land 
is all made.” Nothing astonished 
them so much as to meet with a man 
who had never shot a bird, or seen the 
sea. ‘They never could comprehend 
the number of inhabitants in London, 
nor the manner in which they were 
supplied with food. Captain C. could 
only tell them, that so many whales 
would serve for a single meal. 

The following accounts have been 


published of the young Esquimaux 


now at Leith. 

* The Esquimaux, lately mentioned 
as brought by the ‘Thomas and Ann 
from Davis Straits, gives daily exhibi- 
tions of his dexterity, and on Thurs- 
day, intends rowing against a well- 
manned whale-boat. His canoe is 
esteemed a very great curiosity, 
weighing only in all l6fbs. He 
rows it by one oar or paddle; and he 
is so very dexterous in managing it, 
that he far outsails any boat with six 
oars—as this experiment was tried 
from the pier-end to Inchkeith, und 
the Yankie was the winner by a con- 
siderable distance. He is very expert 
in diving and also in throwing his 
darts. He is so fastened into his 
seat, that he cannot fall out—as a 
drawing, like the mouth of a purse, 
girds him about the loins, so that in 
an instant, he may be seen todive under 
the water Acad down and keel upper- 
most ; again, in the twinkling of an 
eye, he raises himself erect out of the 
water, and scuds along as if nothing 
had happened. He can, with the 
greatest indifference, strike a ship- 
biscuit floating in the water, and split 

it 
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it at the distance of 30 yards—so well 
ean he manage his dart; and we are 
told this is the manner by which the 
reals are killed by his countrymen.— 
ile is so much visited by all ranks, 
that a few days ago, while the whale- 
hone of his vessel was weighing, the 
crowd was so great, that the ship 
could not be wrought, and the captain 
was obliged to send him ashore to 
his own lodgings. He is a fine young 
lad, about nineteen years of age, five 
feet six inches high, stout made, round 
Visage, sallow complexion, and can 
speak no English, It i generally 
reported he will be called to Lendon 
very soon to exhibit there. Hand- 
bills are circulated, giving notice, 
that he isto exhibit himself, and some 
curjosities from his native country, 
for a teow days, to enable him to pro- 
vide clothes and other necessaries he 
stands in need of, as he must remain 
in this country tll the return of the 
ship next year. It is to be regretted 
that this mode was: not resorted to 
sooner, as, we understand, Captain 
Newton, the commander of the ‘ho- 
mas and Ann, in whose ship he came 
to this country, has been greatly an- 


noyed, both at his ship and dwelling- 


house, by the repeated application of 
strangers, at all times, to see the Es- 
quimaux and his canoe, &c, which 
Captain Newton has very good na- 
turedly complied with on evcry ocea- 
sion, to the great inconvenience of 


himself and of the business connected: 


with the discharge of the cargo.of the 
ship.” 
Thursday, 5th September. 
** A vast assemblage of persons of all 
ranks were collected at Leith, to see the 
contest between the Esquimaux youth 
and a six-oared whale-boat. The 
piers, windows, and roofs of houses, 
and the decks and rigging of the ves- 
sels, were crowded with spectators ; 
and the water from the harbour to 
near the Martello Tower was covered 
with boats, filled with ladies and 
gentlemen. The exhibition commen- 
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ced a little before two o’clock, and 
lasted till half-past three; and the 
Esquimaux performed his various 
feats with the greatest dexterity, and 
with universal applause. He paddled 
his canoe from the inner harbour, 
round the Marteilo ‘Tower, and back, 
jn 16 minutes, ayainst a whale-boat 
with six stout rowers, and evidently 
shewed his ability to outsail his op- 
ponents, by the advantages he fre- 
quently gave them, and which be re- 
deemed as often as he chose. When 
at a considerable distance from the 
beacon, he threw one of his darts, 
and struck the bulb of the beacon 
with the greatest certainty. After 
the sailing match, he continued to 
play in the harbour for upwards of an 
hour, throwing his darts with great 
dexterity, and occasionally diving un- 
der water, head down and keel upper- 
most, and again, in a twinkling, 
raising himself, and scudding along, 
as if nothing had happened.  Pre- 
vious to the exhibition the public had 
an opportunity of inspecting the canoe 
and the following curiosities at a 
warehouse at the wet dock, viz.— 
Two sea unicorn’s horns, the sculls 
of a sea-horse and bear, the ear of a 
whale, and the preserved skin of a 
black eagle. ‘The Ksquimaux was 
dressed, in the fashion of his country, 
from the waist downwards, in undress- 
ed seal skin, his jacket of the same, 
only the undressed side inwards. He 
is a good-looking healthy young man, 
and apparently very docile. He un- 
derstands a little English, and when 
he overcomes the method of talking 
common to his country, (a species of 
whispering), there is little doubt but 
that he may soon become a proficient 
in our language. Fortunately no fa- 
tal accident happened during the ex- 
hibition, although, from the pressure 
of the crowd on the pier, several peo- 
ple were pushed over into the harbour, 
but they were immediately picked up 
by the boats attending the amuse- 
ment,” 
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TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


S every endeavour to promote the 

welfare of society, and particular- 
ly to ameliorate the condition of those 
classes which are naturally most de- 
pendent, and stand most in need of 
the assistance of the intelligent (the 
lower orders), is in itself laudable, 
we ought to view with feelings of re- 
spect aud gratitude those who, leaving 
the gay thongh thorny path of ambi- 
tion, or the lucrative pursuits of com- 
merce, dedicate their talents to the 
philanthropic and disinterested occu- 
pation of reducing the sum of human 
misery, and promoting, particularly 
among the labouring classes, habits 
of frugality, industry, and sobriety, 
so highiy conducive to virtue, and the 
happiness and general welfare of hu- 
manity. 

To these important ends no plan 
seems likely to be so extensively use- 
ful, or promises such beneficial results, 
than that of the savings banks, which, 
joined to the new mode of education, 
affords the delightful prospect that 
future generations shall be rescued 
from the evils usually attendant on 
g0 overgrown comercial and ma- 
nufacturing state ef society as this 
country presents, by forming a power- 
ful barrier against the vice and im- 
morality to which they give rise. 

To those who have access to know 
the varioys and expensive means a- 
dopted by the lower classes, where 
the savings bank system has not been 
introduced (such as what are called 
nenages, &c.) when any sum is want- 
ed, whether for payment of rent, for 
articles of apparel, &c. or in any case 
wherein the sum is larger than their 
necessities will admit to be deducted 
at once from their weekly earnings, 
the utility of the savings banks will 
always be sufficiently obvious; not to 
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mention their tendency to reduce, if 
not to abolish, the accursed system of 
pawnbroking—an evil which, within 
these few years, has increased to 9 
most alarming extent in this country, 
and threatens to destroy every moral 
fecling, and what little remains a- 
mongst the lower classes of their ori- 
ginal character for prudence and 
economy. 

Auother plan has just been Pyplish 
ed by Mr James Millar, of Elgin, 
which he proposes to ingraft on the 
savings banks, which, when adopted 
appears to me eminently calculate 
for the welfare of the lower orders in | 
particular, and which 1 conceiye 
well worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of those whose authority and in- 
fluence would pave the way for its 
establishment, 

The great object of Mr Millar’s 
plan js to provide a maintenance 
for life to every one connected with 
the proposed institution, from a fund 
for survivors, formed from small sums 
paid at the bjyth of each person; 
which fund, when the persons hay¢ 
attained the age of 60, on the princi- 
ple of tontine and compound interest, 
will be increased to such magnitudg 
as to afford to every survivor, accord- 
ing to the sum originally deposited, a 
weekly or yearly allowance, without 
at all encroaching on the capital, 

On a superficial view of this plan 
some may be induced to condemn it ag 
chimerical and impracticable; but 9 
more minute inspection, 1 am convin- 
ced, will completely establish the — 
soundness of its principles, which are 
very simple, and require little illustra- 
tion to render them perfectly compre- 
hensible. Suppose, forexample, twenty 
children shall become members of this 
institution 5 according to the calcular 
tions taken from the bills of mortality, 
only two arrive at the age of sixty ; 
these will, of course, be the only per- 
rons entitled to derive any immedia 
adyantage from the fund, (which hay- 
ing been suffered to accumulate du- 
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ring this long period, will have increas- 
ed to an enormous extent), they will 
accordingly derive the benefit of the 
whole annual interest during their 
lives ; and on the demise of the last 
survivor, the capital being stil] entire, 
may be dividtd among the heirs of 
the several members, in any way that 
may be previously arranged. In this 
way, the sum of 12s. 6d. funded at the 
birth of a child, will, at the end of 60 
years, produce an income of three- 
pence halfpenny per day ; 25s. seven~ 
pence per day; 503. one shilling and 
two pence per day; £.5, two shillings 
and four pence ; and £.10, four shil- 
lings and e‘ght pence. As a security 
against want can be thus obtained 
for our children when they have ar- 
rived at this period of life, for so 
trifling a sum, I should consider every 
one who neglects it as chargeable 
with a very great degree of indifler- 
ence to the fate of his offspring. It 
can be no objection against the prin- 
ciple of the plan, or propriety of its 
adoption, that there are nine chances 
against one that any given individual 
will live to derive any benefit from it, or 
that it is too remote a prospect to be 
worthy of our attention, as the ad- 
vantage to be derived from it is so 
much greater than the price paid for 
it; the objection holds with greater 
or less force against many of our 
other transactions, of which no ques- 
tion is made; nay, even against the 
education of out children, insurance 
against fire, &e. 

— If we compare this plan with the 
advantages offered by annuity institu- 
tions, particularly im reference to the 
labouring classes, the former seems 
to me entitled to the preferénce, as 
the annual premiums required by the 
latter put it quite out of the reach of 
the poor ; besides, every plan found- 
ed on the principle of annual contri- 
bution must necessarily be very ineffi- 
cactous, as, after a few years, it is of- 
ten discontinued, either from the par- 

becoming cool and indifferent on 


Plan of Mr Millar’s Annuity Fund for the Poor. 


the subject, being reduced in their 
circumstances, or otherwise finding 
difficulty in divesting so large a sum 
from the ordinary and _ necessary 
channels of their expenditure, while 
the remoteness of the object complete- 
ly overbalances the good it will even- 
tually produce; moreover, as all an- 
nuity institutions have for their pri- 
mary object the emolument of the 
proprietors, the calculations are al- 
ways formed on such data, as to secure 
the fund from any great loss, as well 
as, on the other hand, to be in general 
a great source of profit, while the re- 
venue arising from the premiums of 
persons who, by discontinuing their 
insurance after a time, never become 
a burden on the institution, is another 
fertile branch of their income, and 
renders it a very lucrative concern for 
the proprietors. ‘The other method 
employed by these establishments, in- 
stead of that of yearly contribution, 
is to take a premium once for all, 
which is certainly the better way ; 
but as the sum required in this case 
to entitle the insurer or annuitant to 
any thing like a comfortable mainte- 
nance, is, in my opinion, very high, or 
at least quite out of the reach of the 
Jabouring classes, I think we may 
fairly conclude, tlrat the present is the 
only plan yet conceived, which is of 
general application, and offers equal 
advantages to the rich and the poor. . 
As I conceive this subject of great 
importance to society, 1 trouble you 
with these observations, in hopes 
that it may be discussed more fully, 
in order to have its merits or defects 
duly appreciated. 
am yours, &c. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
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N ATURE has implanted in man, a 

principle, by which he is almost 
entirely indebted for the greatest por- 
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tion of his enjoyments to the force of 
novelty. Objects may be beautiful 
or excellent in themselves; but, if 
tainted with familiarity, slight and 
almost imperceptible is the plea- 
sure which arises from their contem- 
plation. They were originally plea- 
sing, chiefly because they were o1 igi. 
nally new 3 and to be again pleasing, 
must first be forgotten. 

if, in order to excite agreeable 
sensations in the mind, an attraction 
of the kind just alluded to be essen- 
tial to nature, it is certainly no less 
essential to art. In composition, in 
particular, it cannot too much predo- 
minate. Qn the part of an author, 
vain and ineffectual, indeed, must 
prove every attempt to delight or in- 
terest his readers, if, to the value and 
importance which may be confessedly 
attachable to his descriptions, senti- 
ments, or observations, there be not 
added the additional charm of origin- 
_ality ; an originality occasioned either 
by the employment of ideas peculiar 
to himself, or by the just and striking 
manner in which ideas already known 
are combined, or applied, or illustra- 
ted. The fountain must either be in- 
debted to him for its creation, or for 
the construction of a new channel. 

These two kinds of originality cer- 
tainly difler very widely from each 
other with regard to the impediments 
by which their attainment is obstruct- 
ed, and the honours with which suc- 
cessful attempts at their possession 
are generally rewarded. To succeed 
in either is undoubtedly very difficult 5 
but to succeed in the -one is much 
more difficult than to sneceed in the 
other. The first is the least easy, 
because, to be wholly original, a man 
must depend wholly upon himself ; 
the last is the most easy, because, to 
improve upon others, a man must en- 
joy the advantage of adventitious aid. 
According to this dissimilarity, the 
voice of the public has been invaria- 
bly regulated ; and no man will ven- 
ture to affirm that the petty refine- 


ments of a Pope are entitled to ap- 
plause equal to that which is bestow- 
ed on the happy flights of the bold 
and daring imagination of a Shakes- 
peare or a Milton. 

But, to acquire universal and per- 
manent renown, it is not enough that 
an author possess either, or both, of 
excellencies already described : he 
must possess them in an eminent de- 

ree. Nor is this all. ‘There must 
be nothing local in the nature of bis 
subject ; nothing which depends upon 
temporary circumstances 5 nothing 
which is not universally interesting ; 
for, as Dr Johnston has well remark- 
ed, ‘nothing can please many, and 
please long, but just representations 
of general nature.” 

lf unexceptionable in alj these re- 
spects, however, I do not hesitate to 
assert, that an author cannot fail, 
sooner or later, to realize all his most 
sanguine expectations of fame, how- 
ever defective in point of style.— 

T hought, indeed, is a quality infinite- 
ly superior to expression : when con- 
trasted with the former, the latter is 
mean and insignificant. ‘The one re- 
quires but little foreign assistance : 
it relies almost solély upon its own 
strength for support; the other is to 
be considered merely as an ornament, 
and as deriving the whole of its im- 
portance from the matter with which 
it is associated. So great, in reality, 
is the difference between them, that, 
while he who has nothing but his style 
to recommend him, can never acquire, 
much less preserve, even the most mo- 
derate share of reputation, he whose 
ideas are original, and just and good, 

and who has only a sufficient com- 
mand of language to let his readers 
into a knowledge of these ideas, can- 
not fail eflectually to enforce his claims 
to notice and distinction, though his 
mode of writing be deficient in many 
grammatical punetilios, and though 
distinguished neither by harmonious 
seritences nor rounded periods, 

By what [ have just now advanced, 
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however, I do not mean to detract 
from the merit of style. Style, I ad- 
init, is entitled to attention on many 
accounts. A proficiency in this re- 
spect is productive of other advanta- 
ges besides those of delighting the ear 
or soothing the heart: it materially 
affects thought. A person ignorant 
of the distinct nature and import of 
words, when considered separately, 
and of their power and influence 
when formed into various combina- 
tions, must run into the greatest ab- 
surdities, and be absolutely incapable 
of conveying those ideas which he 
Wishes to convey. Deficient in pro- 
priety and precision, his expression 
must be loose and indefinite, his mean- 
ing uncertain and obscure. In the 
hands of such a person, indeed, lan- 
guage cannot so much be said to be 
governed as to govern; and must be 
considered as a weapon much too 
weighty and inflexible to wield with 
safety ; since by its own intrinsic and 
irresistible force the intended stroke 
must be averted. 

I am also perfectly willing to ad- 
mit, that, however differently we 
ought to view the matter and the 
manner of an author, when considered 
in themselves, it is quite possible that 
both may be so managed as mutually 
to reflect beauty upon each other. It 
is certainly true, that under a rude, 
unpolished, unprepossessing external 
appearance, a man may: conceal in- 
ternal qualities of the highest order— 
qualities capable of affording the 
createst entertainment and instruc- 
tion; and it is certainly equally true, 
that with the most eancultivated un- 
derstanding, and the meanest and 
most contemptible intellectual powers, 
2 man may possess the most refined 
and imposme manners, and the most 
polite and captivating address. The 
union of these too frequently distinct 
characters, however, is by no means 
mcompatible ; and it is when they are 
united that a perfect character is pro- 
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duced, and that that character is 
rendered truly engaging. 

But, notwithstanding these admis- 
sions, [ must still be allowed to main- 
tain, that all the graces of the most 
elegant and masterly style aré trifling 
and inconsiderable when put in com- 
petition with originality of thought. 
Their vast disparity, may, in some 
measure, be estimated front their op- 
posite effects. While the reader ot 
him who is distinguished merely by 
the one is tired and disgusted, and 
unaffected even with the most slight 
emotions of pleasure, the reader of 
him who is distinguished by the other, 
is charmed and gratified, and wanders 
through all the mazes of the most pro- 
found speculations with a heart glow- 
-ing with the most exquisite delight. 

To say the truth, 1 question much 
whether the same eflects may not ina 
great measure be traced to the au- 
thors themselves. The pleasure re- 
sulting from the exercise of composi- 
tion seems to proceed principally from 
two causes: from the exercise itself, 
by which the faculties are engaged 
without being overstrained—and from 
the reflection of being able to perform 
what is considered as a difficult task. 
Now, it is evident, that these causes 
cannot operate in the same proportion 
on a good and on a bad writer. An 
author who satisfies himself with 
common-place sentiments and obser- 
vations, can never enjoy so much 
pleasure in composition as one who 
aims at the production of something 
new, because his mind cannot be so 
thoroughly engrossed with his subject. 
Neither can he enjoy so much plea- 
sure when his performance is actually 
finished, because he must immediate- 
ly perceive, that, to be original, re- 
quires much more labour, and is much 
more meritorious, than to be a pla- 
giarist or an imitator, 

Originality of thought, therefore, 
must be considered as deserving ‘of 
the highest attention. Without it, an 
author will be read but seldom; with- 
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out it, he can never please others, and 
ean but slightly please himself 5 with- 
out it, in short, he must be deficient 
in that which constitutes the very es- 
sence of an author. 

Like every other good thing, too, 
I cannot help thinking that this beau- 
ty cannot be too extensively diffused ; 
and that it ought not to be confined 
to those only who have attained ma- 
turity of age, or who are writers by 
profession. I conceive that it ought 
to illuminate the page of every writer} 
of the youth whose compositions claim 
indulgence from the tenderness of his 
years, as well as of the man whose 
works are required to be comparative- 
ly perfect from the ripeness of his 
reason ; of him who writes for im- 
provement or delight, as well as of 
him who writes from necessity or 
from praise. Excellence will always 
be expected where it can be found ; 
and, according to the easiness or dif- 
ficulty of its attainment, will be con- 
templated with indifference or beheld 
with wonder. 

Necessary and important as ori- 
ginulity certainly is, however, L do 
not say that, in youth, it is always pos- 
sible to attain it; I only say, that at 
that season people should begin to 
endeavour to accomplish such an ob- 
ject. A habit of some kind must ne- 
cessarily be formed; and why not 
study to form one certain of being 
crowned with advantages which can 
never spring from another? It is not 
by borrowing, it is by the display of 
riches of our own, that we can hope 
to attract attention ; and if we do not 
cultivate the love of originality in our 
younger days, is it likely that this ex- 
celtence will be attained in our ma- 
turer years? Are the fetters of youth- 
ful error so easily burst asunder? 
May not the tyranny of custom, and 
the enthralment of habit, create an 
unwillingness as well as an inabilit 
to struggle for that freedom, which, 
but for an early voluntary surrender 
to their pernicious and seducing in- 
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fluence, would never have been lost ? 
Why, then, should we not begin our 
course aright? Why not strive a- 
gainst a stream, which, if unresisted, 
must inevitably bear along those who 
float upon its current to dishonour 
and neglect ? Why not at least aim at 
the acquisition of originality? Surely, 
where nothing great is attempted, no- 
thing great can be performed, 

This reasoning, some, perhaps, may 
be inclined to oppose as erroneous 
and unfounded. In youth, if the 
workmanship be good, it matters not, 
it may be said, of what it is composed. 
In support of this assertion, shelter 
may be sought under the authority 
of many eminent writers—writers, 
who, in noticing the best means of 
improving young men in composition, 
have, | am aware, almost always pro- 
ceeded upon the principle that the 
materials were to be supplied by 
others, and that only the manner of 
moulding and adorning them was to 
be their own. Hence may be addu- 
ced the many recommendations which 
have been given to the translation of 
any passage in a foreign writer; to 
the elothing of the thoughts of any 
English writer in our own words, at- 
ter these thoughts have become suf- 
ficiently familiarized to our memory; 
and the transferring of prose into 
verse, 

Authority no doubt ought always 
to be respected 5 but it ought never 
to be respected to such a degree as to 
blind our judgment; and, in the pre- 
sent mstance, I believe it ought to 
weivh but little. The chief reason 
by which any writer could be influ- 
enced to make any recommendations, 
such as those above mentioned, ap- 
pears to be a sense of the incapability 
of young people to form proper ideas 
of their own, It requires but little 
penetration to discover, however, that 
as long as their abilities remain un- 
equal to such an attainment, they had 
much better refrain from composition 
altogether ; for he who is incapable 
of 
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of forming proper ideas, must be e- 
gually incapable of expressing them. 
The true art of writing, indeed, will 
be found to consist in the art of think- 
ing. Originality ought therefore to 
be studied, though it were for no other 
reason than that of improving our dic- 
tion. ‘There is always a languor, and 
frequently an obscurity, inseparable 
from the circumscribed prospect and 
unexcursive classification of ideas for 
which we are indebted to others, 
which never fail to operate upon style 
to the production of many blemishes ; 
as, on the other hand, there is an in- 
terest and a certainty resulting from 
the wide range afforded to our ima- 
gination in surveying and arranging 
ideas for which we are really or fan- 
ciedly indebted to ourselves, which as 
uniformly impart a vigour and beauty 
to the whole strain of our coniposition. 
But, if originality ought to he stu- 
died in written language, it ought still 
more to be studied in extemporaneous 
speaking. Here there is nothing to 
rest on but the pillars of thought.— 
Here a person cannot depend on the 
perspicuity of method, on the attrac- 
tion of elegance, on the harmony of 
measured syllables and melodious ca- 
dences. Here he can rouse the at- 
tention by no other means than those 
which are the only sure test of real 
genius. Here defects of arrange- 
ment, and inaccuracies of expression, 
are willingly excused ; but it is only 
when they are compensated by beau- 
ties of a different and much more im- 
portant nature. Who, indeed, can 
patiently follow a man through all 
the irregularities of unpremeditated 
speeches, if, in return, he is presented 
only with common thoughts and com- 
mon sentiments ? Who but must la- 
ment that he should have wandered 
through thorns and brambles in search 
ef that which he already possessed ? 
Aftey all, however, the difficulties 
necessary to be encountered and over- 
come in the pursuit of the excellence 
fot which I have been contending, 


may seem to justify an acquiescence 


in its absence. ‘The number and va- 
riety of writers who have made their 
appearance in the world; the many 
valuable observations which they have 
produced on almost every subject, and 


the frequent and repeated instances of | 


plagiarism and imitation apparent 
even among themselves; these, and 
other circumstances of a similar na- 
ture, may appear to warrant the a- 
doption of ideas already known, and 
the embellishment of these ideas in 
the most lively and expressive man- 
ner which learning or ingenuity can 
invent. Where much has already 
been achieved, despair may lead to 
contentment with little. 

To perceive what is not commonly 
perceived, and to say what has never 
been said before, is, indeed, by no 
means easy. Besides natural parts, 
it requires much study, enquiry, and 
reflection. It requires an intimate 
acquaintance with the most approved 
authors, and the greatest possible ig- 
norance of bad ones ; for, in order to 
be great, it is necessary to know in 
what greatness consists; and virtue 
is not to be learned from the society of 
the vicious. It requires, too, a dili- 
gent investigation of different ideas 
and different things ; and a habit of 
viewing them in all the various lights 
of which they are susceptible. 

Yet, diflicult as the production of any 
thing new must necessarily be, it is far 
from being impossible ; and in this, as 
in every other case, the reward js al- 
ways proportioned to the labour. The 
garden of nature and of Jife, it is true, 
has been often trodden and surveyed; 
but subjects of observation have not 
yet been exhausted ; and to the. ar- 
dent and attentive investigator, there 
will still appear some flowers, hues of 
which have passed unnoticed ; and 
others, which, perhaps hidden among 
weeds, and growing in a soil the most 
uppromising and uncultivated, have 
heen altogether unsoiled by the hands 
of former mvestigators—flowers which 
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may yield delight in contemplation, 


which may excite pleasure in descrip- 
tion, and which may lead to the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of one of the 
noblest and most exalted desires that 
can animate the breast of man—the 
desire of immortality. 

Paisley. 
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HE grand characteristics of the 

military discipline of the Romans, 
under the imperial and consular go- 
vernments, were principally conspicu- 
ous in the construction of their mili- 
tary ways, stations, and encampments. 
In their longest and most harrassed 
marches, the Romans never passed a 
night without laying down thir posi- 
tions and fortifying their entrench- 
ments by constructing a valium and a 
fosse*. The Metatores, the pioneers 
and engineers, were always sent be- 
fore, to inspect the country, to fix up- 
on an eligible situation for the camp, 
and prepare it for the reception of the 
legion+. These camps were denomi- 
nated Castra or Mansto, according to 
the number of days they had inhabited 
them; but when they intended to re- 
main for any length of time in a cer- 
tain place, the name was then changed 


camp. The name of the summer camp 
was £stiva, and of the winter one 
Hiberna—the former of which was 
constructed by Agricola at Burrens- 
wark, and the latter at Burrens, in 
the Roman province of Vulintin et 
Victoria *. When he undertook the 
formidable invasion of .Caledonia, 
these Hiberna, or winter camps, were 
strongly fortified, and furnished with 
all manner of accommodations, such 
as an armaria—fubrice — balnee— 
and a valetudinarium, with every or- 
nament and luxury befitting a great 
and spacious city. They had also a 
space allotted for their peculiar cus- 
toms and gymnastic exercises, where 
the youth were trained up to their mi- 
litary affairs, and inured by constant 
exertion to every species of discipline 
and danger, Whenever the Romans 
entered an enemy’s territory, their 
first employment was to level a 
particular spot of ground, then trace 
it out into a square or oblong figure. 
The inner part was intended solely 
for the troops, their tents, and milita- 
ry stores. ‘They then fronted up the 
fosse in form of a wall, built turrets 
of earth upon it at equal distances, 
and in the area between placed 
the Catapulte and the Balista, with 
large piles of stones ready to repel 
any invasion of the enemy. ‘The 
camp had four gates, called Porte— 
one on each side of the circumference, 
plain and accessible, for the use of the 
baggage-horses, and wide in case of a 
sally. The principal gate or entrance 
was styled Porta Pretoria, on the 
side next to the enemy; the Porta 
Decumana, opposite to the former, 
with the Dextra et Sinistra Porta, 
the wight and left gates. The i ipner 
part of the.camp was laid out in a 
striking and beautiful manner. ‘The 
gener: al’s tent was placed upon a gentle 


into Castra Stativa, or the dulinames ele- 
* Livy, XLIV. 38. Sallust. Jug. 45 = * Livy, V. 2. XXIII. 39. Roy’s Milit. 
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elevation in the centre of the square, 

marked out by a small white flag, 
called the etoriam, because it stood 
directly in front of the Pratorian 
yate *. His body-guard, the Preto- 
rtd Cohor s, were ranged in circular 
rows around his tent; every officer's 
place being marked out by a particu- 
lar flag or ensign 7. 

Near to the Decumana Porta was 
placed the Jarwm, where provisions 
were sold, and. meetings held ; and 
here the Tribunes, and Prefect of Al- 
lies, had their statjons f. 

The one part of the camp was se- 
parated from the other by a broad 
open space, called the Principia, 
where the general assembled his offi- 
cers on any great o¢casion, distributed 
justice, and harangued the army § ; 
here the Tribunes held their court ; 
and here culprits suffered their award- 
ed punishments ||: here also steod the 
principal standards of the army ; the 
altars of their gods; and the images 
of their emperers, by which the sol- 
diers swore J]. In the lower part of 
the camp the troops were disposed in 
the following manner—the Cavalry 

ossessed the middle space, with the 
Triarui, the Principes, and the Has- 
tati, ranged on each side of them 3 
next to them, on both sides, were the 
cavalry and foot of the allies; the 
Velites occupied the empty space be- 
tween the valium and the tents, which 
was in general 200 feet broad. The 
Calones and the Live inhabited the 
Procestrium without the camp, which 
was a small square entrenehment 
thrown up on the hill side of the sta- 
tion, with gates that led into the 
great or principal square, where they 


* Tacit. Annals, IJ. 13. Quinct. VIIL 
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passed when their services were re- 
quired *, 

The Roman camps on Burrenswark 
admirably tally with these descrip- 
tions—they were formed of an oblong 
square, had an immense fosse and 
vallum running all round them, with 
turrets to guard the principal en- 
trances, and a beautiful one in the 
centre of the camp, entitled the P:a@- 
torium, or general’s station. These 
camps have been admirably delineated 
by General Roy, in his “ Military 
Antiquities,” and by Gordon in his 
Itin. Septentrionale.” 

In no part of Britain are the re- 
mains of Roman encampments so nu- 
merous, and in a better state of pre- 
servation, than in Dumfries-shire.— 
Blatum Bulgium or Birrens presents 
an astonishing picture of the power 
and grandeur of this mighty people. 
The number of antiquities dug up at 
this spot in different times are quite 
astonishing. There was found here 
a beautiful gold medal of Constantius 
Chlorus, in A.D. 1725, and present- 
ed by Mr Maxwell of Middlehie to 
the late Sir George Clerk of Penny- 
cuik—QOn the one side was a head 
adorned with a laureated helmet and 
the following inscription: P.L. C.L. 
Constantius, N.N. Nob. Ca. The re- 
verse Was quite plain, and had neither 
figure nor inscription upon it that 
could he perceived +. In the walls 
of one of the cottages at Middlebie 
the following inseription is built up— 
Axan. Conis t. In the ruins of a tem- 
ple, of exquisite workmanship, that 
stood within the Procestrium, was dug 
up, in 1732, a winged statue, in a 
niche, armed like a Pallas or a Victo- 
ry; on her head was a helmet crown- 
ed with laurel, encircled by a mural 
crown ; in her right hand was a spear 
with a Pileus on its top, and a shield: 


* Sallust Jug. 45, Tacit. Annals, I'V. 22. 
+ Clerk’s Lett. to Gordon MSS, . 
+ Horsley’s' Britannia Romana, XX 31. 
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in her left hand was a globe, and on 
her breast a head like a fibuda, to tas- 
ten the garment, At her feet was this 
inscription— 
Brigantia S. Amandus 
Arcitectus ex Imperio Imp. J. 

which signifies 

Brigantia Sacrum Amandus 

Arcitectus ex imperio imperatoris Juliani*. 
This figure is supposed to represent 
the goddess Victoria or Panthea, adorn- 
ed with the symbols of Victory and 
Pallas. The name Brigantia, as the 
deity of a province, is to be met 
with on an inscription found in York- 
shire. This statue and legend seems 
to refer to the subjugation of a party 
of the inhabitants of Mzate, by the 
Brigantine forces under the Roman 
generals, in their first invasion of that 
part of the country. ‘There was found 
here a very fine statue of a Victory, 
with her foot resting upon a globe, 
but so miserably shattered by the per- 
son in digging it up, that it literally 
crumbled into dust. An altar with 
an inscription, dedicated to Mercury, 
was found here in 1720, which may 
be seen in Horsley’s Britannia Ro- 
mana; and thus read—** Deo Mer- 
curio Julius Cerealis, censor sigillorum 
collegii ligniferorum cultorum ejus de 
suo dedit votum solvens libens meri- 
to;’? and another altar of a like 
nature, dedicated to the same deity, 
with the following inscription ;— 
“* Numini Augusti Deo Mercurio sig- 
num posuerunt cultores collegium lig- 
niferorum ejusdem Dei Curante inge- 
nuo Rufo votum solverunt libentes 
merito.” Censur Sigillorum was an 
officer appointed to examine such sta- 
tues, altars, &c. as had been erected 
by the college of the Ligwiferi, the 
same as the Dendrophori, who were 


* Horsley, 341. Additions to Gordon’s 
Itin. Sep. p. 27. Pennant’s Appendix to his 
Tour, Part II. 409. Mr Pennant says, 
Minerva had the name of Brigantia, from 
her delight in war; and that she was the 
favourite deity of Julian before his apostacy ; 
but he mistakes her for Mercury. 

September 1816. 


4 


appointed to examine the inscriptions, 
and whose business was to carry 
boughs in triumphs and processions, 
or wood for sacrifice. In 1733, 
Baron Clerk fund the mutilated re- 
mains of a gigantic statue, 26 feet in 
height ; the head, hands, and feet bro- 
ken off, so that nothing was left to 
determine to whom it referred, except 
the place where it was found, which 
being so near the above inscription, 
made it probable that it was Mercury. 
The holes for the head and left hand 
seem to indicate that they were fixed 
on, and perhaps of a different material 


from the trunk. ‘The breadth of the . 


hase proves it to have belonged to the 
pedestal inseribed to Mercury, and 
both were fixed against the wall *. 
The Baron published a Latin disser- 
tation on the three inscriptions, with 
engravings, and a more particular ac- 
count of this figure, intituled “ Dis- 
sertatio de Monumentis quibusdam 
Romanis in boreali M. Brit. parte 
detectis, A.D. 1731.”—Edinburgh, 
1750, 4to. Mr Pennant takes no 
notice of this inscription and image, 
but gives a number of other inscrip- 
tions and antiquities found here, and 
preserved at Contin the seat 
of Gen. Sir Matthew Sharp, K.B. in 
Annandale. A beautiful aitar, with 
fine circular relievos at the upper 
corners, a star in the centre, anda 
thurtbulum on the top of it, with the 
following insetiption— 
Dex Harimel. 
Le Sacga 
Midiahus 
Arcxvsll 
Which may be read ‘* Dez Harimel- 
le Sanctee Amandhus Arcitectus vo- 
tum solvit lubens merito.” 
Another beautiful altar, of a similar 
form, inscribed as follows— 
Dez Virades 
Thi, Pagus Con 
Drus Tis Mili | 
In 


* Gale’s 
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In Coh. II. Tun 

Gr. Sub Sivo 

Auspice P.R. 
A.E. F.E. 

The lower half of a statue of For- 

tune, on a pedestal, inscribed — 

Fortune Reduci pro 

Salute P. Cammii 

Italict Prefect Coh. 

Lungrorum Celer Liber tus 

L.L.M. 

—This is a complimentary address to 
_ Fortune by Celer, a freedman of (Ger- 
man) Cammius, in gratitude for hav- 
ing brought his master safely out of 
some danger. 

A sepulchral stone, with a rude 
head on it, part of a figure of Victory, 
with her foot upon a globe. Only 
her vest and part of her wings are to 
be seen. _ 

A sepulchral stone inscribed— 

D. M. 
Afutiano Bassi Ordinato 
Tribuno Cok, II. Tungrorum Flavia 
Betica 
Coniune Fac Curavit. 


A very plain altar, dedicated to 

Fortune, inscribed— 
Fortune Coh. I. Ner 
M. Ger. Equi. 

A fragment of an earthen vessel, 
with a naked female leaning against 
acolumn. Another with part of a 
boar under a tree, and over him— 

IT. Tun. 

alluding to the Caledonian forest, 
and is supposed to have been done by 
the command of an officer of the se- 
cond cohort of the Tungrii, after the 
battle of the Mons Grampius and de- 
feat of ‘the Caledonians, where these 
twocohorts greatly distinguished them- 
selves *. 

An inscription as follows— 

C. L. 
PED. BR. P. 
which is read “ Collegium lignifero- 
rum peditatus Brigantise posuit.” 


* Tacitus vit, Agtic. cap. 36; 
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A piecé of ornamental stone in: 
scribed— 

Leg XX Vict. 

An inscription— 

Imp. Cas. Hadrian 
Leg. Ll. Aug. . 

The remains of an urn inscribed— 

An inscription as follows—- 

Imp. Cas. Flav. Val. Con. 
Pub. Fil, In. — 
which may be read — “ Imperatori 
Cxsari Flavio Valerio Constantino 
Publii Filio Invicto Augusto.”— 
This stone was dug up on the Roman 
road leading to Blatum Bulgium, a 
few miles from Castra k-xploratorum, 
and not in the parish of Hesket, as 

mentioned in the “ Britanniz.” 

An inscription in memory of Per- 
vica, by her mother Julia— 

D. Ss. 
Juli. Perv.—T. 

A similar one occurs in the Brit- 
tanna Romana, P|, and in 
Cambden, Pl. XVII. fig. 2. 

A few years ago was dug up here 
a most beautiful statue of the Jupzter 
Tonans, in a high state of. preserva- 
tion. It had fine oriental brilliants 
for eyes, which the old lady of the 
place caused to be extracted, and bar- 
tered for a few beggarly shreds of 
muslin, So little of the antiquarian 
spirit of research or curiosity influ- 
enced the inhabitants of this place in 
fermer times, that this fine statue was 
left ex to the mischievous as- 
saults of children and idle people, 
who used to pelt poor Jupiter with 
his own thunderbolts, and in a very 
short time reduced his godship to his 
original form—a ‘mutilated block, 
without one trace of either chisel or 
engraver, to tell that it had formerly 
been a statue, and perhaps the boast 
of the British Romans in this coun- 
try. About the same time was found 


_ here a great number of coins, both sil- 


ver and copper. Among them was a 
large brass medal of Germanicus. On 
one side, his figure, with his right 

hand 
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hand extended ; in his left the legion- 
ary standard, inscribed Germanicus 
Casar. On.the reverse a Quadrigia, 
and the head of Germanicus in it;— 

inscribed Germania Devicta. Also a 
seal set im gold, with a most beautiful 
impression of a woman dancing to the 
right, her left hand elevated, and a 
serpent grasped in her other hand.— 
In digging up the stones from the 
foundations of this once- celebrated 
city, a Balneum af Mosaic work was 
discovered, which was immediately 
torn up by the rude hands of modern 
barbarism. A Nubilartum or gran- 
ary was found at the same time, with 
a great many heads or wheat ears, 
quite black, and which crumbled in- 


- to powder on being exposed to the 


air. ‘The immense sewers for carry- 
ing off the filth from the city down te 
the river are yet quite entire, and 
sufficiently large to admit a person 
stooping to explore them. ‘Tradition 
says, that a secret communication led 
from here to the Castra /Estiva, at 
Burrenswark, and that several per- 
sons have heen known to accomplish 
this subterranean journey. In the 
spring of 1810, a very fine altar, de- 
dicated to Minerva, was dug up here 
by Mr Clow, of Land. This altar is 
of a gray freestone, four feet in height, 
and twenty-two inches in breadth,— 
Three of its sides are adorned with 
representations of fishes, cocks, and 
vine leaves; the fourth side is in its 
rude state, having been placed against 
the wall. It appears to have been 
erected within the temple, which was 
situated in the centre of the Proces- 
trium, or habitation of the Live, and 
immediately upon the Via Militaris, 
which passes the station towards Bur- 
renswark-hill at this spot. The in- 
scription, which is in a high state of 
preservation, is as follows— 
ee 
Minerve 
Coh. II. Tung 


Grorum 


Mil, Eq. C, L, 


Cui preest.C.5.L', 
Auspex Preef. 
Which may be read—* Dez Miner- 


ve Cohortis Secunde Tungrorum. 


Miles Equestris Caius Lucius; cui 
praest, Caius Silvius Auspex Preefec- 
tus." ‘I'o the goddess Minerva, 
Caius Lucius, one of the cavalry of 
the second Tungrian Cohort, which 
Caius Silvius the Augur and Pracfect 
commands, dedicates this altar.”— 
This altar has lately been removed 
into the garden of George Irving, 
Esq. M.P. at Burnfoot, near Eccle- 
fechan, wheré it serves as the pedes- 
tal of a sun-dial. 

In a moss, by the side of the Ro- 
man way between Castra Explorato- 
rum (Netherby) and Blasum Bulgium 
(Burrens), at a place called the Gauls, 
there was found, by a peasant digging 
peat, nearly seven feet below the sur- 
face, an ancient ploughshare * of iron, 
fourteen inches in length by three in 
breadth, sticking in a fine loam, which 
appeared to have been cultivated pri- 
or to the planting and formation of 
the moss on this spot. A sacrificing 
instrument of brass, or rather mixed 
metal, was also found here+. On 
Mr Irv ing’s estate of Cove, about 
four miles above Graitney, was found 
a piece of pure gold, soft and pliable, 
in form of the handle of an ancierit 

tea- 


* The form of the Roman plough was as 
follows—The aratrum consisted chiefly of 
the temo, or beam, to which the jugum or 
yoke was fastened—stive, the plough tai} 
or hand, on the end of which was a cross 
bar, which the husbandman took hold of, and 
somanaged his plough—vomer, the plough- 
share, with a piece of crooked wood, which 
went between the share and the beam, and 
which was deemed the principal part of the 
plough—and the two aures or mould-boards, 
Some of the Roman ploughs had wheels 
with mould-boards and coulters, but the 
common plough had nothing but a piece of 
wood similar to what is called in Sootland 
the sock (share), which merely loosened the 
soil, and which was fully prepared by the 
arrator or harrower. 

+ Clerk’s Lett. to Gale, MSS, 
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tea-chest, flattened on the sides, weight 
2* oz. 15 gr. round and slender in the 
middle, terminating with a flat circular 
plate, on which is stamped the words 
Helenus Fecit ; on the reverse was dot- 
ted the letters M. B. Several of the 
same sort have been occasionally found 
in Scotland, and were, in all probability, 
intended as handles to their portable 
cabinets, or prnathecas, in which were 
placed their rings, necklaces, girdles, 
and buckles. Nearly upon the same 
spot, and by the same gentleman, 
was found a gold coin of Constantius 
Chlorus, of the finest workmanship, 
and in the best state of preservation. 
On one side was a laureated head of 
Constantius, the bust lericated, and 
adorued with an imperial robe, clasp- 
ed upon the shoulders with a O™Fe- 
bula, withthe legend, Jul. Con- 
stantius Nob C.; on the obverse was 
a full-length figure in the dress of a 
Roman youth ; the Zoga Viriis bound 
upon his shoulders—supporting a spear 
over his left arm, and grasping a mi- 
litary standard in his right. Behind 
him are two youths, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, * Principes Juven- 
tutis *,” and in the exergue ‘* Cons.” 


* By Principes Juventulis is meant the 
young Cesars, destined as successors of the 
empire. But in latter times, Principes Ju- 
ventutis signified the chief of the young 
men who were chosen to contend in the 
races or games of Mithra. This game was 
annually celebrated in the Circus Maximus 
by those of noble or equestrian order. The 
President was styled Princeps Juventutis, and 
continued to be so designated till his eleva- 
tion to the imperial purple. Virgil gives 
us an account of this institution in his fifth 
#Encid, in which he pays a compliment to 
Caius, the young son of Augustus, who was 
destined to command the Roman armies in 
the east, and their youth in the Trojan or 
Mithraic games. 

** Agmen habet secum, cursuque instruxit 
equorum 

** Ducat avo turmas et sese ostendat in ar- 
mis.” 

The best commentators inform us that 
they wore garlands or eivic crowns upon 
their heads, and bere two javelins of cornel 
tree in their hands.--Gale’s Paleographia, 14. 
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This beautiful coin was presented by 
Mr Irving to the society of Antiqua- 
ries in Scotland, and is undoubtedly 
the most valuable’ of any coin disco- 
vered in Britain, and, if 1 am not 
mistaken, the only one of this empe- 
ror ever found in Scotland. In one 
of the great military camps at Bur- 
renswark-hill was found a gold coin of 
the emperor Nero, about the size of 
acommon guinea: a radiated head, 
with the following inscription on the 
one side of it, v7. ** Nero Caesar Au- 
gustus ;”’ and, on the reverse, a gate, 
with the legend “ Juzum Clusit Pace 
PRterralario parta.” Another coin 
of the emperor Trajan was found here 
in the camp opposite to the former, 
on removing part of the Tumuli that 
guarded the Decumana Porta. This 
coin was of gold, and in a good state 
of preservation. On the one side was 
a laureated head of the emperor, with 
the inscription “ Jmp. Ceasar Trajan 
Hadrianus Aug.’ reverse re- 
presents a female figure, seated on an 
antique chair, holding a triumphal 
palm in her right hand, The inscrip- 
tion P.M. 7.R.P. Cos 11. and on 
the exergue “ Cort Red.” In the 
year 1725 were dug up in the camp 
at Burnswark, four ) xin medals of 
silver; one of Nero, two of Trajan, 
and one of Vespasian, which were 
emp by a Mr Goodman of Car- 

isle, and by him presented to the 
London Antiquarian Society. These 
medals were of the finest workman- 
ship, and well preserved +. In the 
lime quarries belonging to Gen. Sharp 
of Hoddam, near Ecclefechan, a small 
pot, full of silver coins, was found, in 
1804, at an immense depth beneath 
the surface, partly Roman and partly 
British. One of these coins, in my 
possession, was marked with sprigs, 
or bardic symbols, and on the obverse 
a monstrous figure of a serpent, with 
several ciroular and semicircular en- 

chase- 


—* 


* Gordon's Itin. p. 270. 
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chasements ; on the exergue were the 
letters CA W,or CAM. This coin was 
of the size ofa common sixpence, but ra- 
ther thicker, and dotted round the edge. 
These coins must have been deposited 
there in ages posterior to the Roman 
power, under the auspices of Druid- 
ism, as it was a peculiar rite of that 
peaple to deposit their treasures in 
lakes, cells, and caves, or inlume 
them at certain seasons *. 

In the parish of Lockerby, at a 
place called Birren-Gaul, pronounced 
Berngall, are several Roman encamp- 
ments, one of which is of an asto- 
nishing magnitude, and fortified in the 
strongest manner, ‘This particular 
camp is placed upon a hill of a con- 
siderable height, surrounded with an 
immense fasse and vallum, with Tu- 
mult before the Porta Pretoria, and 
Porta Decumana; from hence is an 
extensive view over Strath-Annan, as 
far as Burrenswark Camp on the 
one hand, and the height above Loch- 
maben, denominated the Uxellum- 
Mont, on the other—a distance of 
nearly twenty miles. There was dug 
up in a cairne or tumulus here, some 
years ago, a Roman warrior in a lo- 
ricated dress +, and supposed to have 
been one of the Semestre Aurum f, 
mentioned by Juvyenal, because they 
had the right of wearing gold rings; 
a ring of this nature having been 
found in the tumulus along with 
him. His sandals, of curious work- 
manship, bound around the mouth 
with leathern thongs, were sent as a 


* Bryant, Davies, &c. 


+ The loricated dress of the Romans 
was a coat of mail, generally made of lea- 
ther, and covered with plates of iron bur- 
nished, m the form of scales, or of iron rings 
twisted into one another, like chain-work, 
and denominated hamis conferta. Instead 
of the coat of mail, the greater part used 


only a plate of brass girt upon the breast, 
called thorax. Livy, Lib. 1X. 


+ The Semestre Aurum were military 
tribunes of a cohort, whose command lasted 
for six months. Plin. Ep. ILI. 9, 
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present to the Oxford Museum*. A 
gladius or sword, of mixed metal, was 
found at the same place, but little no- 
tice being taken of it at the time, it 
perished amongst the general wreck. 
‘The mutilated remains of armour and 
warlike weapons have frequently been 
found in the smaller cainps im the vi- 
cinity. ‘This camp seems to have 
been the first that Agricola formed 
in Scotland, as it corresponds in eve- 
ry respect with the situation and dis- 
tance assigned by Polybius, for the 
day’s march of a Roman army, being 
exactly twenty miles from the great 
military camp, on the oppesite border. 
Due north from hence, is a most 
beautiful and extensive Roman camp, 
situated on a considerable eminence, 
in the centre of the united valleys of 
Annan and Dryfe, at a place called 
the Galla-berry +. Here is a fine 
view on all sides to a great distance, 
terminated on the south by the fading 
fells of Keswick and eastern Gallo- 
way. 

A few miles due east from this 
last-mentioned camp, at the town of 
Drysdale, is an immense military 
station, supposed to have been the 
one in which Agricola concentrated 
his forces when about to be attacked 
by Corbredus Galdus, king of the 
Picts, who reigned over that exten- 
sive territory in the latter part of the 
first century. Here are vast remains 
of cairnes, tumuli, &c. incident to 

places 


* The Romans wore two kinds of shoes, 
the calceus, which covered the whole foot, 
and was tied above; and the solea, or san- 
dal, fastened to the sole of the foot with 
leathern thongs. —Plin. XXXIV. The 
Spaniards wear a similar dress for the leg at 
present, consisting ef a single sole, with a 
strap coming up behind, and crossed over 
the leg, with innumerable thongs of red or 
yellow leather. 


+ Galla-berry, from the generic name 
Gael, a people, and the Celtic Beara (pron. 
Berry) Collis, the height of the Gael, or 
Gauls Berry, is the Saxonised name for a 
borough, mansion, or fort. 
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places where these sanguinary con- 
flicts had been carried on, Further up, 
on this water, at a place called “ The 
Caerthurtun*,” are the remains of 
two small Roman posts, which have 


served merely as outworks to the 


great camps at Drysdale and Galla- 
berry, or as chains of communication 
between them and Castle-over in 
Eskdale, whiclr lies in a line due east 
from them. _ 

About fourteen miles to the north of 
these celebrated stations, at a place call- 
ed Latins Holm+, pronounced Zassit- 
howm, in the parish of Johnstone, is 
another very large camp, with re- 
doubts and retrenchments. A vast 
number of cairnesand tumuli are to be 
met with in this vicinity, several of 
which have been opened, and found 
to contain urns, bones, and other for- 
tuitous articles. In a moss near to 
one of those encampments was found 
a piece of gold, like a large ring. It 
was ornamented witha beautiful indent- 
ed border all round, within which the 
legend LOV. AVG, VOT. XX. was 
cut in a very singular manner. This 
armlet, or military ornament, undoubt- 
edly belonged to one of the Semestre, 
or Military Tribunes of the Twen- 
tieth Legion, or Valens Victrices, 
which were employed by Lollius Ur- 
bicus in his construction of the nor- 
thern wall. The right of wearing 
gold upon their military dress or uni- 
forms belonged exclusively to the 
Tribunus Cohortist, among the Ro- 
mans, and only to those conspicuous 
for their valour and propriety of 
conduct ||. In the parish of Mof- 


* Caer-thur - tun—pronounced Carthur- 
toun, derives its significant import from the 
British caer, a fort, and dun, pronounced 
thun, in the Scoto Saxon, a hill—the fort- 
ress on the hill. Here is supposed to have 
been placed the celebreted Corda of Ptolemy, 
as agreeing both with the description and 
topographical situation of that geographer. 


+ Stat. Acc. [V. p. 552. 
Plin 


Juvenal Sat. lib, VII. 


fat, near to the great road leadin 
from Glasgow to Carlisle, several of 
these encampments are to be seen in 
the neighbourhood of circular mounds, 
cairnes, and tumuli, which are piled 
on every hand ; several of these have 
been opened, containing kist-vaens, 
urns, ashes, half-burnt bones, 
Various articles, both of brass and cop- 
per, have been found in these border 
tumuli, but whether of Celtic or Ro- 
man origin is not easy to determine*. 
Livy says, that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Rome had brazen armour ; 
but Dio Cassius contradicts this asser- 
tion, and says that the Roman sol- 
diers found great advantage in their 
short iron swords, when fighting a- 
gainst the Gallic or German broad- 
swords, most of which were of a great 
length, formed of copper, and tipt 
with iron¢. The Romanswords were 
short and sharp pointed, made rather 
for thrusting than for cutting. The 
blade was of a substantial form, about 
two feet or two feet three inches in 
length; generally straight, though 
sometimes a little curved, but uniform- 
ly sharpened at the point{, From 
these particular notices, we are fully 
enabled 


* The Romans were early acquainted 
with copper, as we learn from several au- 
thors. When Servius Tullius divided the 
citizens of Rome into classes, he assigned 
particular armour and weapons to each 
class, and ordained them to be of copper— 
Hution’s Investigations. And Livy express- 
ly says, that the armour of the first class— 
their shields, their helmets, and their breast- 
plates, were all to be composed of brass— 
Lib. 1. &c.—In Casar’s Com. we are 
informed that he made use of brass in refit- 
ting his fleet, but expressly says that his 
warlike instruments were of iron and steel. 
—B. G. Lib. IV. c, 

+ Dio Cassius Hist. Rom. Lib XX XVIII. 
&c. Pliny also mentions 2s, or copper, 
which he divides into three kinds—Caron- 
arium, which * tenuatur in! laminas,” 
beat into thin plates; Regularis, which en- 
dured the hammer, obsequitur malleo;" 
and the Calotarium or cast copper, which 
Was ** malleis fragile,” of a brittle texture. 

+ Melville’s MSS, on the ancient armour 
of the Romans, 
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enabled. to discriminate between the 


Celtic and the Roman Armouries, 
and to assign to each race its peculiar 
implements and warlike insignia*.— 
On turning north west from the cen- 
trical situations at Drysdale, at the 
distance of seven or eight miles, we 
meet with traces of a Roman camp in 
the misiister’s garden at Kirkmichael : 

part of the fosse and vallum on the 
one side still remain. Here was dug 
up a very curious Crater, of mixt 
metal, finely ornamented, and capable 
of containing a Scotch pint. This 
valuable relic was presented by the 
late Rev. Dr Burgess to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and preserved in their 
repository. In a moss on the line of 
this vicinal rood, there was found, in 
1784, a pretty large decanter, of the 
same metal as the former, nearly of 
the shape and size of a common stone 
mug: it had three feet, each about an 


* In Polybius’s time, the J/astati were 
armed with the Pilum, and the Hasta was 
given to the 7'riarit but more particularly 
to the Velites, or light infantry, each of 
whom had seven of them. The shaft was 
round, an inch in diameter, and three feet th 
length; the head was from seven to eleven 
inches in length, with a socket for receiving 
the handle.—Polyb. Lib. VI. 

The Pilum was a weapon of the same kind 
with the Hasta, and each of the Hastati 
Principes had two of them. The wooden 
shaft was from three to three and a half in- 
ches in diameter, and four and a half feet 
long: the metal head was of the same 
length with the Hasta, and at the middle 
one and a half inches in diameter 3 one half 
of it was inserted into the shaft, or fixed to 
it with rings. The head varied in form, 
being either round, square, or three sided. 
— Ibid. 

These weapons were not altogether pecu- 
liar to the Roman people. Every nation 
had spears: the Celte had their Lancea, their 
Sparum, and their Matara, similar to the 
Roman Hasta. The Pilum corresponded to 
the Celtic Gessum, Goesum, and Lateia, 


which Zateia was sometimes made red-hot, 


and thrown at the roofs of houses covered 
with straw, being the Jacula Ferbefacta of 
Czxsar. The Romans appear to have bor- 
rowed most of their weapons from the Celts, 
and improved them by their intercourse 
with the Etruscans and Greeks. 
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inch and a half long. This was also. 
presented to the Society by the same 
reverend gentleman. 

In the neighbourhood of Amisfield 
House, in the parish of Tinwald, are 
many distinct traces of a viiteliem, 
of a large size. In the neighbour- 
hood of Dalswinton, the beautiful vil- 
laof Mr Miller, the outlines of a 
Roman camp may be distinctly traced. 
This remarkable position is situated 
on a gentle eminence, on the eastern 
banks of the Nith, commanding one 
of the finest and variegated prospects 
in the south of Scotland. The whole 
of the beautiful and highly-cultivated 
valley of Strad-nid, to the distance of 
thirty miles, may ’be inspected at a 
= with the elegant town of 

umfries rising pre-eminent in the 
centre. The winding of the water 
appears like so many inland lakes ; 
and the grand amphitheatre of moun- 
tains around, gives a bold and vigo- 
rous outline to this unrivalled picture. 
From this remarkable station the 
road winds along the romantic woods 
and dell that adorn the eastern shelves 
of this romantic river, passing the 
village of ‘Thornhill, and crossing 
Carron water a little above its in- 
flux into the Nuh. On the west 
banks of the river, and nearly oppo- 
site to this point, are the remains of a 
Roman fort called 7%bber’s Castle.— 
This name has been erroneously ap- 
plied to a different castellum \ying in 
the vicinity of Durresdeer church, 
and nearly six miles north from this 
station, by Gen. Roy, i in his Roman 
map, and Ainslie in his map of Scot- 
land. Mr Crawford has marked the 
true site with precision, as well as the 
most important stationin that county*, 
in his accurate and interesting deli- 
neation of the shire of Dumfries. 
From this place the road stretched 
on in a northerly direction, past ano- 


ther fort or castellum in a remarka- 
ble 


* Crawford’s Map of Dumfriegshire. 
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ble pass above the church of Dures- 
deer. From thence it pushed through 
the mountain called the Urellum 
Mons, by a dreadful defile, known 
by the name of the Mudl-path, and 
down the west side of Powtrail wa- 
ter to its confluence with the Dair. 
The road now coniinued its course 
along the west banks of the Dair till 
its influx into the Clyde. Proceed- 
ing still onward in a westerly direc- 
tion, past Elwanfoot, across the 
Clyde at Crawford village, it joined 
the Annandale branch at Crawford 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Glen- 
cairne*. A vicinal road seems to have 
traversed the western department of 
Nithsdale. Branching off from the 
great eastern way on the confines of 
the Carron, it passed by Tibber’s- 
Castle, traversed the Strath of the 
Scaur in a north-west direction, and 
stretched forward to the Cunning- 
ham and Wyle divisions of Ayrshiret, 
and so on to Glotta A®stuarium, the 
Aistuary of the Clyde. 

Having traced the various ways 
and camps in the upper districts of 
Annandale and Nithsdale, their situa- 
tions, and the venerable antiquities 
connected with them, we now proceed 
to investigate those on the south south 
east and western extremities of the 
country. 

On the great western road there 
was also a vicinal way, which led off 
to the northward from (Castra Ex- 
ploratorum) Netherby to Liddle Moat ; 
theu crossing the Liddle, winded up 
into Eskdale, along the eastern side 
of the river, to the grand military 
station at Castle-over in Eskdale 


* Vide Gordon Horsley, &c. 

+** The Roman road,” says Maitland, 
. ** after passing from Annandale to Niths- 
dale, ran up the east side of the Nith river 
to the Roman fastness called Tibber’s Cas- 
tle ; and being joined by the Roman road 
from Elwanfoot, both went on together to 
the county of Ayr, and to the stuary of 


the Clyde.” 
Hist. of Scot. vol. 1. p. 193. 
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Moor*. The remains of this celebra- 
ted iter begin to appear about three 
quarters of a mile east of Gillnochie, 
near which is a large encampment, 

where a great variety of Roman coins, 
stones with inscriptions, &c. have 
been dug up. From this camp a Ro- 
man road can be traced through the 
east side of the parish, crossing Tar- 
ras water, and entering the parish of 
Long- holm, on the estate of Broom- 
holm, and from thence leading up 
Eskdale to the different stations in 
that quarter+. A numberof Roman 
coins have been found on this track, 

particularly, in 1782, there were dis- 
covered by some workmen several 
Denaritt Aure?; four of Nero, two of 
espastan, and one of Domitian, which 
were all in excellent preservation{, 
and which are now in the possession 
of Lady Douglas of Douglas, In 
the line of age same road there were 
found, at a subsequent period, a coin 


of Otho, and two Denarii Auret, near 


Wauchope bridge. The command- 
ing station at Castle-over appears to 
have been originally a British strength, 
which, from the advantages of its 
situation, was converted by the Ro- 
mans into a post commanding the 
whole of Eskdale. In the country 
around this remarkable station, to the 
distance of several miles, there are 
still to be observed the remains of 
smaller British strengths on the top of 
almost every height. ‘There are also 
to be seen the remains of several posts, 
which have served as a chain of com- 
munication between the station of 
Castle-over and the great military 
station at Blatum Bulgium, or Bur- 
rens, on the Mein water | in Annan- 
dale §. 


From 


* Caledonia. vole 159. —Stat, 
Roy’s. Mil. Ant, 


+ Stat. Act. vol. XIV p.421. 
vol, XIII p. 397... 
§ There is reason to believe, that the 


: Roman road (which has been thus described) 


leading 
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From the beautiful station on Bur- 
ren-Gaul-Moor, an inmense fosse,with 
an accompanying rampart, runs due 
south, in a connecting line with the 
post at Powfoot. ‘his ditch is from 
12 to 15 feet broad, and im many 
places upwards of 20 feet. ‘The 


ramparts are obviously formed of the 


sand thrown out from the excavation, 
being a fine sea-sand the whole length 
ef its course. This gives a plausibi- 
lity to the supposition that an arm of 
the sea intersected this part of the 
country, at the time when the oppo- 
site morass was under its dominions, 
as this district is upon an equal level 
with the Locher, and open to the 
same westerly innundations. The 


bottom of the moss is of a similar con- 


sistency ; and the relics found in dig- 
ging peat are of a like nature. The 
traditionary history of this vast fosse, 
or covered way, is, that the Annan for- 
merly flowed in this direction, till oue 
night, being high in flood, it mined a 
passage for itself round the Dormont- 
wood, throwing up those immense 
sand-hills in the track of this vicinal 
way, and flowing on to its present 
conflux. But those pieces of Paterz 
and Roman bricks, found in various 
parts of this work, must establish this 


leading up Eskdale went considerably be- 
yond Tiivaner, even to the northern ex- 
tremities of the county. Report states, that 
part of a Roman causeway has been discovered 
at a place called Oven-steads, at the head of 
Eskdale Muir parish, before which place the 
remains of a pretty strong outer station are 
still discernible. Stat. Acc. XII p. 614. 

From a slight notice of this vicinal road, 
General Roy erroneously conceived that it 
had been begun by the Romans, witha view 
to carry it from the right along Tarras-wa- 
ter, and across the country, past Hawick, 
to the Eildon Hills, and there to join the 
great eastern road. Mil, Ant. p. 105. Plate 
4.—This error seems to have arisen from 
not tracing the Castle-over road in an 
accurate manner, which in fact led him 
into numberless errors and absurdities, 
such as an contraverting the stations on the 
various iters, and placing Trepontion at the 
Eildon Hills. 

September 1816. 


hypothesis in spite of sceptic obstina- 
cy and conjecture. Another vicinal 
way must have led off from the grand 
iter, between Netherby and Wood- 
house, towards the eastern banks of 
the Kirtle, at Kirkconnel.. In this 
beautiful and romantic valley, the re- 
mains of a small square post are still 
to be seen, in which a very fine altar 
was found by the author, in the sum- 
mer of 1814, The stone of. which 
this valuable relict was composed, was 
similar to that found in the vicinity, 
and altogether of a different texture 
from those discovered at either Ne 
therby or Burrens, ‘This. altar mea- 
sures nearly two and a half feet in 
height; eighteen inches in breadth ; 
aud about nine inches in thickness 5 — 


‘it was finely ornamented on the one 


side with a Preferriculum, and a 
Patera on the other, though much de- 
faced. The top was crowned with a 
Thuribulum, double tressured ; and 
on the front was the following in- 


scription : 
I. O. M. 
ANTONINVS 
PIL FECIT. 
Which may be read as follows : 


[ovt optimo maximo. Antoninus 


Pius, Pater Patria Fecit.” 


This altar is now in the possession 
of Sir J. H. S. Maxwell, at his ele- 
gant villa of Springkell, on whose pro- 
perty it was discovered *, 


Report of the Committee for investiga- 
ting the Causes of the Increase of 
Juvenile Delinquency in the Me- 


tropolts, 


ig is now about twelve months since 
the exertions of a few individuals 
were directed to the investigation of 
the 


*In this parish are several remains of 
Reman ways and stations... Stat. Account, 
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the cases of several boys who had been 
convicted of capital offences. In pro- 
secuting these inquiries, it was found 
that Juvenile Delinquency existed in 
the metropolis to a very alarming ex- 
tent; that a system was in action, by 
which these unfortunate lads were or- 
ganized into gangs; that they resort- 
ed regularly to houses, where they 
planned their enterprises, and after- 
wards divided the produce of their 
plunder. These facts having been 
made known, a public meeting was 
convened, at which, after a due con- 
sideration of the subject, a society was 
formed, the object of which was to ob- 
tain every possible information re- 
specting the nature and causes of the 
evil in question, in order to ascertain 


the most efficient means of removing . 


or diminishing it. It was considered 
that such an association should not 
confine itself to enquiry alone, but 
that, where relief could, with proprie- 
ty, be extended to youths disposed to 
return into the paths of virtue, every 
assistance should, in such cases, be 
afforded. 

Questions. calculated to obtain the 
necessary information were framed. 
The metropolis was divided into dis- 
tricts, and sub-committees appointed 
respectively. 

In conformity with these arrange- 

ments, the Society was rapidly put in 
motion. A list of 190 boys, the friends 
and associates of youths confined in 
Newgate, was soon obtained; these 
names were divided among the visitors 3 
reports were speedily produced and 
recorded in a ledger provided for that 
purpose. Further lists of associates 
have, from time to time, been received 
from that prison only, containing up- 
wards of seven hundred names. 

The information which has been 
obtained may be generalized in the 
following order 


Ist, That, although the judgment 
which. the Committee are able to 
form relative to the extent of juvenile 


delinquency is very indefinite, there 
is reason to believe, from their enqui- 
ries, that there are some thousands of 
boys under seventeen years of age in 
the metropolis who are daily engaged 
in the commission of crime. 

Ydly, That these boys associate with 
professed thieves of mature age, and 
with girls who subsist by prostitution. 

3. /y, That such characters frequent 
houses of the most infamous descrip- 
tion, where they divide their plunder, 
and give loose to every vicious pro- 

nsity, 

4thly, That the following appear te 
be the principal causes of these dread- 
ful practices: 

The improper conduct of parents, 

The want of education. 

The want of suitable employment. 

The violation of the Sabbath, and 
habits of gambling in the public 
etreets. 

5thiy, That in addition to these 
primary causes, there are auxiliaries 
which powerfully contribute to in- 
crease and perpetuate the evil. These 
may be traced to, and included under 
the three following heads : 

The severity of the criminal code. 

The defective state of the police. 

The existing state of prison discip- 
line. 


The first circumstanees which are 
allowed to operate in the formation of 
character, flow from the exercise 
or neglect of parental authority and 
love. It is apprehended that in the 
many cases which have come before 
this Society, the number of boys is 
very small whose original tendencies 
to do wrong have not sprung from the 
improper conduct of their parents.— 
Tiifling faults punished with dispro- 
portionate severity — undue indul- 
gence, in permitting their children to 
be absent from school—allowing them 
to attend fairs and other places of in- 
discriminate resort; these are often 
the result rather of weakness than of 
design. But, if the errors of parents 

have 
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have done much, their vices have con- 
tributed still more to encourage the 
criminal propensities of their children; 
and, as the depravity of the ignorant 
seldom consists 1 the indulgence of a 
single vicious habit, the temptations 
to which their families are exposed 
become multiplied. In a namber of 
instances it has been found that chil- 
dren have been completely deserted : 
thus destitute, they have resorted to 
depredations for a livelihood. The 
conne ction between indigence and 
crime is necessarily frequent, particu. 

larly in those cases in which the mind 
is uninformed. Of late the supply of 
labour in the metropolis has been far 
greater than the demand; and the 
committee are of opinion, that the dis- 
tress to which the poor have been ex- 
posed, from this circumstance, bas, in 
a great measure, produced that laxity 


of morals, which bas rendered a con- 


siderable number of parents regard- 
less of the welfare of their children. 
The want of employment—the preva- 
lence of improvident marriages—the 
degrading tendencies ef the poor laws 
—and the increased facilities for the 
consumption of spiritous liquors, have 
doubtless contributed much to dete- 
riorate the moral character, and, con- 
seque ‘atly, to weaken the natural af- 
fections of the lower classes of so- 
ciety. 

‘To an evil so general and extensive, 
it is impossible at once to apply a re- 
medy. ‘This can alone be found in 
measures which are calculated to raise 
the condifion, and promote the reli. 
gious and moral improvement of the 
poor at large; upon whom it should 
be impressed, that the best security 
which the parent can have for the 
happiness of his family, consists in the 
regard which he pays to his own mo- 
ral conduct, and in the vigilance and 
care with which he trains up his off- 
spring. 

Among the cases which have come 
under the notice of the Society, it ap- 
pears’ that a considerable number of 
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the boys have received no instruction 
whatever; and that, although several 
have represented that they had attend- 
ed sciools, yet few have been able to 
read or write with tolerable accuracy. 
Reyarding, therefore, the 
education as a powerful cause of the 
alarming depravity which prevails, 
and is hourly extending its influence 
over the youth among the poor of the 
metropolis, this important question 
presents atsel{—What are the most 
eflicacious measures for rendering the 
instruction of the poor universal ?— 
The committee apprehend, that this 
desirable object can only be eflecied 
by interesting every class of the com- 
munity in this great work. With 
this view, it is absolutely necessary, 
that local societies be establiched, for 
the purpose of providing schools in 
those parts where there is at present 
a deliciency in this respect, and for 
supporting institutions of this na- 
ture, which may have been already 
formed. 

In the management of such associa- 
tions, the poor themselves should be 
permitted to take a share. Each 
neiyhbourhood should be visited from 
house to house, every individual should 
be jnvited to give his support. The 
effect of thus calling into action the 
energies of the poor, would be speedily 
felt, not only | lil a pecuniary, but im 
a moral point of view; for, while the 
associations would derive all the be- 
nefits which arise from the weekly 
contributions of the many, parents, 
who thus subscribed, would feel a 
greater interest than they at present 
manifest, in keeping their children 
constantly at schoel. - That no legis- 
lative measure, which Parliament can 
enact, will supersede the exertions of 
the publ.c at large on this important 

subject, has been acknowledged by 
the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the best means of extend- 
ing the blessings of education in Ire- 
land. It is stated in their Report, 
that this object wil be most effectual- 
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ly promoted, by means of public asso- 
ciations, voluntarily formed for that 
purpose. Whilst, therefore, the friends 
of education should be encouraged to 
confide in the wisdom and liberality 
of Parliament for legislative enact- 
meats, if necessary, and for pecuniary 
aid, when absolutely required, it 1s 
right that the public should be im- 
pressed with this important truth— 
that to their own exertions alone are 
they justified in looking for the suc- 
cess of those means by which know- 
ledge ean be universally diffused. 

A very considerable number of the 
boys whose cases have occupied the 
attention of the committee, have at- 
tributed the course of life in which 
they have been engaged, to an asso- 
ciation with bad companions. But, 
although these youths have been ei- 
ther unwilling or unable to retrace 
their steps in the progress of crime, 
it has appeared on further examina- 
tion, that such associations were sel- 
dom the origin of the evil, but that 
they have been the effect of some 
cause acting primarily upon the cha- 
racter. In many instances this cause 
has been the want of employment.— 
The moral culture of the boys has 
been neglected, and often the poverty 
of their parents has induced them to 
endeavour to place their children at 
an occupation rather than send them 
to school. Until a situation could be 
procured fora lad under these cir- 
cumstances, his hours have usually 


been at his own disposal. The viva-. 


city of youth has impelled him to ac- 
tion: he has had no legitimate object 
for the attention of his mind. Thus ex- 
posed to temptation, the wonder would 
rationally be, if he did, rather than 
i he did not abstain from the sugges- 
tions of folly'and vice. In the pub- 
lic streets he has witnessed the gam- 
bling amusements of others of his own 
years. From being a spectator, he 
has naturally desired to participate in 
their amusements. Into such asso- 
ciations there is every facility of in- 


ciates. From petty depredations, as 


troduction. If the boy can but stake 
his penny, he is readily admitted in- 
to the society of these gamblers.— 
Hence he becomes degraded with 
characters of the most dangerous de- 
scription, who, having made consider- 
able proficiency in evil practices, are 
well qualified and inclined to contami- 
nate all who join them. In this man- 
ner has many a deluded youth been 
ruined, who was first incited to gam- — 
ble in the streets frem the want of 
an industrious occupation ; and who, 
when he joined the party, little consi- 
dered the fatal consequences of the 
step which he was about to take. In 
a short time the loss of money has in- 
clined him to yield to the solicitations 
and criminal suggestions of his asso- 


his years have increased, he has ad- 
vanced in the nature and extent of 
his enterprises, until his fame has ob+ 
tained the notice of the experienced 
thief, who gladly enlists the victim 
into his service. His career now, 
perhaps, is arrested, and he is com- 
mitted to prison, where his education 
in vice becomes finished—it is here 
that he mixes with the most abangon- 
ed—here he forms the most exten- 
sively pernicious connections—here he 
listens to the tale of the hardened 
villain, until he acquires a taste for 
the commission of crime. If dischar- 
ged, which is often the case, when quite 
destitute, he seeks an opportunity to 
renew his acquaimtance with despe- 
rate characters, who introduce him to 
houses of resort, and of female prosti- 
tution—the abominations of which it 
is impossible to describe. 
Thus depredations are often occa- 
sioned by the want of an industrious 
occupation. ‘The Committee cannot, 
therefore, too warmly recommend the 
formation of public establishments in 
the most populous districts of the me- 
tropolis, for the suitable employment 
of distressed youth. Such institutions, 
In promoting industrious habits, might 
convey moral imstruction; and thas 
the 
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the means of education, as well as of 
subsistence, would be aflorded to many 
hundreds who are either now complete- 
ly friendless, or who, thro’ indigence, 
become a burthen to their parents, 
and a source of danger to the com- 
munity. In suggesting, however, the 
expediency of such establishments, 
the Committee would at the same time 
submit the propriety of removing, as 
much as possible, the temptations to 
which idle hours expose the children 
of the poor. Some of the stimulants 
to do wreng, which now operate upon 
them so strongly, might be suppressed. 
The practice of gambling in the pub- 
lic streets ought not to be allowed.— 
The laws should: be put in force, 
which have been enacted for the pre- 
servation of order on the Sabbath- 
day. 
It is far from being intended to a- 
bridge the liberty which youth enjoy. 
Let them partake of every amusement 
that can give health to the ee or 
elasticity to the mind.’ But it is 
subject, which is wel] worthy of con- 
sideration, how far the legislature 
should not interfere, to check such 
amusements as are fraught with dan- 
ger to the boys themselves, and which 
tend to disturb the peace of the com- 
munity. With the view of preserv- 
ing public morals, acts of parliament 
-have been wisely framed, prohibiting 
gambling in the streets on Sundays ; 
and it appears to the Committee, that 
much benefit would result, if such laws 
were in operation at all times: were 
this, however, to be the case, far more 
vigilant measures would be necessary 
to be adopted than those which are at 
present exercised, to prevent the vio- 
lation of the Sabbath. The fulfil- 
ment of such a law could only be ob- 
tained by the exertions of the public. 
The prevalence of gambling on Sun- 
days fully proves the incompetency of 
parechial officers to stop the evil : 
but, were voluntary associations form- 
_ed in each parish, consisting of repu- 
table inhabitants, who would step for- 


O77 
ward, from a sense of duty, to pre- 
serve the'morals of the young, the 
practice of juvenile gambling, which 
is now so much to be deplored, would 


receive a very important and salutary 
check. If it were clearly understood 


| by youth, that such conduct on their 


part would expose them to punish- 
ment, this consideration alone would 
operate to intimidate those who had 
not far advanced in this pernicious 

custom ; and even those who should 
persist in the practice, would shun the 
public highway, from the fear of be- 
ing arrested in their games by every 
passenger. ‘Thus, if the system of 
gambling inthe streets were not wholly 
subdued, its publicity would be sup- 
pressed. 

The severity of the criminal code, 
which inflicts the punishment of death 
on upwards of two hundred oflen- 
ces, acts very unfavourably en the 
mind of the juvenile delinquent; for, 
while the humanity of the present age 
forbids the execution of the greater 
part of these Jaws, the uncertainty of 
their operation encourages the oflen- 
der to calculate, even if convicted, on 
a mitigated punishment. But, if the 
laws have no tendency to prevent 
crime, it is truly shocking to witness 
the direct facilities which the vicious 
inclinations of the delinquent receive 
from the system on which the police 
of the metropolis is now conducted. 
The sum to which the officer is entit- 
led, on the conviction of a prisoner, 
for the most aggravated of the capital 
offences, is forty pounds. ‘The prac- 
tice of holding out rewards for the ap- 
prehension of criminals, in proportion 
to the enormity of their guilt, stimu- 
lates the officer to everlook the minor 
depredations of the incipient thief ; 
and often might the youth be early ar- 


.rested in his course, but for the prin- 


ciple on which it becomes the inter- 
est of the officer, that the young o!- 
fender should continue in iniquity un- 
til he attains maturity in crime. The 
encouragement which the officers of 

police 
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police give to those pestiferous haunts, 
termed “ flash . houses,” to which 
thieves are accustomed to resort, Is a 
very serious’ evil. In these nurse- 
ries of crime are to be found the most 
experienced and notorious thieves; 
boys and girls, from nine years of age 5 
women of the most profligate descrip 

tron; associating indiscriminately, 
and mixing with the very men who 
are employed for the preservation of 
public morals. 

‘The Committee, in prosecuting their 
inquiries, have frequently visited the 
prisons of the metropolis. ‘This part 
of their duty bas often proved to them 
painful and heart-rending. ‘The 
mere sight of so many youths, under 
such circumstances, whose talents, if 
properly directed, would have qualifi- 
ed them to become valuable members 
of the community, is in itself suffi. 
cient to inspire the most inconsiderate 
with thoughtfulness; but, if the spec- 
tacle alone has excited the regret of 
the Committee, their sorrow has been 
much enhanced by the conviction, 
that to the defective system of discip- 
line, which exists in the prisons of 
London, the evil,of juvenile delin- 
quency owes in a great measure its 
aggravation. In these establishments, 
the youth committed for his first of- 
fence has been placed indiscriminate- 
ly with hardened criminals. Those 
whose guilt has been doubtful, have 
had no means of avoiding the society 
of others, whose offences have been 
proved. It was said by the illustrious 
Howard, that “ half the robberies 
committed in and about London were 
planned in the prisons.” He further 
adds, “ that, if it were the aim and 
wish of magistrates to effect the de- 
struction, present and future, of young 
delinquents, they could not devise a 
more effectual method than to confine 
them so long in our prisons, those seats 
and seminaries, as they have been 
properly called, of idleness and every 
vice.” Since the period in which 
that great character exposed the pre- 
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vailing system of prison discipline in 
this country, it is lamentable to con- 


sider the little alteration that has ta- 


ken place in the prisons of London, 
** In these abodes,’’ to adopt the lan- 
guage of an eminent modern writer, 
‘emulation is excited only to excel 
in crime, and all are soon raised to 
an equality therem. The ferocious 
inspire others with their ferocity, the 
cunnivg with their cunning, and the 
debauched with their libertinism,.— 
Every thing that can corrupt the 
heart becomes the amusement of their 
idleness, and the resource of their de- 
spair.”’ 

Dreadful, therefore, is the situation 
of the young offender: he becomes 
the victim of circumstances over which 
he has no control. Zhe laws of his 
country operate not to restrain, but to 
punish him. The tendency of the po- 
lice is to accelerate his career tn crime. 
If, when apprehended, he has not at- 
tained the full measure of guilt, the 
nature of his confinement is almost 
sure to complete it ; and discharged, 
as he frequently is, pennyless, without 
friends, character, or employment, he 
is driven, for a subsistence, to the re- 
newal of depredations, 

Of the many boys, whose cases 
have been investigated by the Com- 
mittee, they have met with very few 
of whose amendment they should de- 
spair, by application of proper means. 
Small indeed js the number of those, 
in whom the sense of virtue is wholly 
extinct—who do not retain some por- 
tion of valuable feeling—some latent 
seed, which, if judiciously cherished, 
would flourish and expand. 


Extension of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Begging, 


E saw lately in the English 
journals a paragraph, stating, 

that the Pope had abolished-the prae- 
tise 
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tice of common begging in his domi- 
nions, which many of our readers 
would, no doubt, peruse as a matter 
of little importance. We have re- 
ecived, however, from a correspondent, 
the following particulars, which are 
so creditable to our native city, and 
do so much honour tv one of our most 
zealous and active magistrates, that 
we are convinced they will be read 
with attention by all who have the 
least spark of the amor patrie in their 
constitution. 

When the first report of the Socie- 
ty for the Suppression of cominon 
Begging in this city was published, 
we understand, that Bailie Robert 
Johnston, who was the institutor of 
that society, sent a few copies of that 
report to a friend, who was then serv- 
ing with the British army in Holland. 
That country, as well as the Austrian 
Netheriands, was over-run by swarms 
of beggars, who haunted the streets 
of every town, and even the highways, 
many of them, no doubt, reduced to 
the utmost misery, by the circumstan- 
ces of the times. A copy of the re- 
port of the Edinburgh Society was 
conveyed to the King of Holland, 
then just appointed Governor of the 
Netherlands, and his Royal Highness 
was so convinced of the propriety of 
providing for the wants of the real 
poor, that a national establishment, 
founded upon the plan of our institu- 
tion, was organised, and public beg- 
ging prohibited. This establishment 
has continued, and flourishes under 
royal authority, and the stranger is 


now as little annoyed with the impor- 


tunities of beggars in the kingdom of 
the United Netherlands as in the city 
of Edinburgh. 

- The same gentleman had an oppor- 
tunity of communicating some of the 
reports sent him by Mr Johnston to 
the Count de Funchal, then in Lon- 
don as Ambassador from the Court of 
Brazils. Through his Excellency 
they were transmitted to Lisbon and 
Rio Janeiro, and sacieties for the sup- 
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pression of begging have been esta- 
blished in both these kingdoms, under 
the patronage of the Court. 

Our correspondent farther remarks, 
that Count Funchal, who went to 
Rome last winter, on a special mis- 
sion from his Sovereign, carried with 
him several copies of our reports; 
that he has no doubt they have been 
communicated to the Government of 
his Holiness; and that it is in conse- 
quence of the establishment of a so- 
ciety similar to ours, that the edict 
has been published which we formerly 
noticed. 

The Emperor of Russia read both 
the first and second reports of our so- 
ciety with great attention, and copies 
of them were asked for by the Crown. 
Prince of Sweden, who is now orga- 
nising similar societies in the princi- 
pal_towns of his dominions. Thus we 
may say, that the zeal and benevo- 
lence of one individual, and that per- 
son of no higher rank than a magis- 
trate of Edinburgh, has been the 
means of diflusing over the greater 
part of the civilised world one of the 


greatest blessings which society can 
boast. 


On the Popular Alarms respecting the 
Spots in the Sun, Earthquake, &c. 


MmHeE popular mind, during the pre- 
sent season, has been agitated in 

an extraordinary degree, by the dread 
of some great catastrophe of nature. 
The spots on the sun have been sup- 
posed to indicate the extinction of 
that luminary—the end of the world ; 
nor is it long since this great metro- 
polis was alarmed by the prediction, 
that all its “ cloud-capt towers and 
gorgeous palaces’? were to be ab- 
sorbed, in a moment, into the bosom 
of the earth. These fears are not 
new. In the 17th century the astro- 
nomers considered the spots on the 
sun as the commencing 
t 
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that great flame, which they supposed 
to be the cause of the luminous state 
of the sun. In the 18th century an 
opinion was maintained by La Hire, 
that those spots were large lakes 
which would drown the sun. But 
the supposition that the sun was an 
igneous body is now generally aban- 
doned. An hypothesis more con- 
tormable to the majesty of nature, as 
well as all modern observations, con- 
siders the sun only as the centre to- 
wards which gravitates from all parts 
the luminous fluid, and perhaps the 
caloric spread throughout space.— 
Like the plate of glass in the electri- 
cal apparatus, the sun, by its rapid 
movement round its axis, puts in vi- 
bration the two fluids we have just 
named. Accumulated on the surface 
of the sun, these form a splendid at- 
mosphere, which deprives us of the 
sight of his dense and opaque nucleus. 
The movements of these luminous 
bodies, however, sufler us sometimes 
to have an imperfect view of some 
parts of the sun, and these parts form 
what are called spots. Such is the 
opinion of Herschel and others. These 
spots, therefore, do not prove an ex- 
* haustion either of light or heat. Be- 
sides, history shews that they have.no 
constant influence upon the tempera- 
ture of our planet. We have seen 
cold and wet years, in which the sun 
had few spots ; we have seen also hot 
years, when the sun had been covered 
with them. These phenomena have 
never been followed by any sensible 
and durable revolution in our atmos- 
phere. In 1718 and 1719, the sun 
was covered with spots, and yet 
the heat was extraordinary. In our 
latitudes, and our geographical posi- 
tion, some polar masses of ice, de- 
tached in a greater quantity than 
usual, and accumulated near the 
Banks of Newfoundland; or a wind 
loaded with sea vapours, are sufficient 
to make the season, of which we com- 
plain so bitterly, more inconstant 


ay rigotous, and the temperature 
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more wet than cold. Human levity 
is apt to remark in nature nothing 
but the irregularity. 

The report, originating with a fool- 
ish star-gazer at Bologna, that the 
world was to be at an end on the 18th 
July last, seems to have made a great- 
er sensation than some of the circula- 
tors of it contemplated. We may 
say the same of the prediction, that, 
on the 18th January last, the proud 
metropolis which we inhabit was to 
share the fate of Lisbon and Lima. 
It originated, we believe, rot with 
any of the sons of science, but with a 
sergeant dismissed from a veteran 
battalion stationed in the eastle.— 
Humble, however, as the quarter 
from which it emanated, we have 
reason to believe, that the impression 
made upon the lower ranks in this 
city was deep and general. We have 
heard the dread event not only con- 
fidently anticipated, but mentioned in 
terms of high approbation, as precise- 
ly the treatment which our manifold 
iniquities deserved. The Italian as- 
tronomer and the Scottish ex-sergeant 
were both refuted by a similar pro- 
cess. ‘The one was sent to the public 
prison, the other was committed to 
Bridewell. This must be confessed 
to be rather a primitive and unphilo- 
sophical mode of banishing error out 
of the world. The veteran prophet 
may even plead, that recent move- 
ments indicate his prediction to have 
had a certain foundation in the phy- 
sical state of our island. At the 
same time it must be owned, that no 
good, and some mischief, arise from 
the spreading of such rumours. Peo- 
ple with all their faculties about them, 
and in good health and spirits, may 
laugh at these things; but the sick, 
the superstitious, the weak of all de- 
scriptions, in body or in mind—those 
that are called nervous, in: short, 
without much knowledge or reflection 
to help their infirmity, or perhaps 
even in spite of both, if it is consider- 
able, are very likely to be affected by 


them ; 
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them; and such appears actually to 
have been the case in various parts of 
Europe. In Paris, an astronomer of 
the name of Rouy announced that he 
would dissipate the alarms of the 
timid, hy explaining the nature of the 
spots in the sun, the first cause of the 
rumour—a proceeding which the 
Courier calls a pulf for his lectures, 
and which may have been so, but at 
the same time it may not have been 
so, for an astronomer is not bound to 
be like the Courier’s patrons. If such 
be the sensation in Paris, where the 
people have a talent at throwing off 
disquietude, as the birds do rain from 
their feathers, we may imagine the 
effect in England, and in gloomy 
weather. One unfortunate creature, 
a maid-servant at Kennington, in a 
fit of dread, actually put an end to 
her existence. We hope the editors 
of newspapers will be cautious in fu- 
ture how they announce such reports ; 
at any rate, without accompanying 
them with a proper remark or two : 
for after all, it is not in a mere spirit 
of terrified 1 ignorance that the unin- 
formed may fall into the apprehension. 
They see men of science able to make 
the most extraor dinary calculations ; 
to ascertain the returns of moons, e- 
clipses, and even comets; and when 
they hear that an astronomer has fore- 
told these catastrophes, they do not 
wait to reflect whether the announce- 
ment itself shews him to be a very 
wise man, or to know in what spirit 
it was made, but even the partial 
knowledge: they have con- 
tributes to their alarm. 

The alarm, however, is now past; 
the newspapers began to think it ne- 
cessary, before the day, to dissipate it 
as much as possible ; and we need not 
now perhaps repeat to our readers, 
that these superstitious reports are as 
old as the sun-spots themselves, and 
have always accompanied their ap- 

arance, though astronomy has prov- 
ed the latter to be quite harmless. It 
is even more than doubted now-a-days, 
September 1816. 
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whether the sun is a fiery body; 


whether the spots occasionally seen 
upon it are not partial exhibitions of 
the solid substance of which it is com- 
posed ; so that if a catastrophe were 
to take place, arising from a cessation 
of its powers, it might be the reverse 
of a conflagration; and this indeed 
appears to have been the apprehen- 
sion of some on the present occasion. 
They thought we should be bereft of 
light and warmth. We have read 
somewhere of a nation, that used te 
think the sky would fall in upon them ; 
taking it for what is called a firma- 
ment, or solid body. Our Gothic an- 
cestors, whenever there was an e- 
clipse, thought, as we believe the 
Chinese do at this day, that the sun 
or moon was going to be devoured by 
a great dragon. Comets used regu- 
larly to be supposed ominous, if not 
fatal; and acthien is older than pro- 

hecies of the end of the world.— 
There was one, for instance, in the 
time of the commonwealth made by 
an enthusiast of the name of Sedg- 
wick, who is ridiculed in Hudibras ; 
where Sidrophel, also, the conjurot, 
in gazing through his telescope, mis- 
takes a paper kite for a comet, and 
immediately concludes, that it is “ 4 
fatal omen,” 


** And can no less than the world’s end, 
Or Nature’s funeral, portend,” 


About a hundred years back, there 
was the same talk as at present about 
the sun. Prior alludes to it in his 
ballad of Down-hall, and. we may see 
what he thought of it— 


‘* But what did they talk of from morning 
till noon ? 

Why, of spots in the sun, and the man in 
the moon.” 


But even astronomers, known to 
be such—right earnest ones, as the 
phrase is, may be mistaken in ‘aon 
matters ; not to mention the mistakes 
that ninety-nine out a hundred of them. 
must have made from ancient times to. 
modern—from the time of Anaxagoras, 

whe 
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who met his death for thinking the 
sun as large as Peloponessus, to that 
of some famous modern mathemati- 
Gian, (we are not sure of his name,) 
who thought the planets huge living 
bodies, floating about the air. It 1s 
no later than the time of Pope and 
Swift, that Whiston, unquestionably 
a clever man, though credulous, be- 
lieved that the comet then appearing 
would put an end to the world—which 
ve rise to the pleasant piece of sa- 
tire in Swift’s Miscellanies, entitled, 
and apparently with some truth as to 
the consternation, “ A true and faith- 
ful narrative of what passed in Lon- 
don during the genera! consternation 
of all ranks and degrees of mankind on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday ast.” After all, it does not 
even follow, that were the aspect or 
condition of the sun actually to change, 
it would be more than a mere change, 
or at all for the worse. According 
to Herodotus, the Egyptians said, 
that in the space of 11540 years the 
sun had four times altered his course, 
twice rising where he sets, and twice 
setting where he rises. And be all 
this as it may, the best advice we can 
give to those who suffer from any ap- 
prehension on such occasions, is to 
make their minds as stout as possible, 
and not to admit notions of the Su- 
preme Director that liken him to the 
meanest and most uncharitable de- 
scription of their fellow-creatures.— 
If we must, in our frailty, copy His 
idea after a human one, let us take it 
from the kindest and wisest amongst 
us, not from the most subject to dog- 
matisms and passions. Wise men 
love their children, though they occa- 
sionally punish them ; and the wisest 
men are also sure to be the most cha- 
ritable, because they best know hu- 
man conduct and its causes: and 
He made us, and He is infinitely 
Wise—that is enough. 


Preseht State of the Gypsies in Scotland. 


View of the Present State of the Gyp- 
stes in SCOTLAND 3 with a parti- 
cular Account of their Colony onthe 
Borders. 


(From Hoyland’s Historical Survey of the 
Gypsies, 8vo. York, 1816.) 


HE energy and perseverance by 

which North Britons are distin- 
guished, will be evinced throughout 
the pages of this section. A friend 
of the author, having been requested 
to make application at the Advocates’ 
and the University Libraries, in the city 
of Edinburgh, for extracts from some 
foreign publications, was also desired 
to transmit with them, what informa- 
tion could be obtained respetting the 
Gypsies in Scotland. 

With a promptitude and zeal which 
characterise genuine philanthropy, a 
circular, containing four ere was 
dispatched to the Sheriff of every 


county in that nation; soliciting, | 


through the medium of an official or- 
gan, all the intelligence which could 
be obtained on the subject. In con- 
sequence, returns have been made 
from nearly the whole of the shires, 
either by the Sheriff, or his substitutes 
generally addressed to George Miller, 
jun. Edinburgh, who has been a most 
effective coadjutor on this occasion. 

From thirteen counties, the reports 
are, “ No Gypsies resident in them ;” 
some others give account of their only 
passing through at times. 

William Frazer Tytler, Sheriff of 
Inverness-shire, writes as follows : 
* The undertaking in which you are 
engaged, for the civilization of so lost 
a portion of mankind, merits every 
support. Its eflects may be more 
ear and extensively useful in 


neland, where those unfortunate . 


people are extremely numerous. In 
Scotland, their number is comparative- 


ly small, ‘and particularly in the coun- 
ty of Inverness.” 


Alexander Moor, Sheriff Depute 
of Aberdeenshire, states; “ There 
are not any Gypsies who have a per- 


‘manent 
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manent residence in that Sheriffalty. 
Occasionally, vagrants, both single and 
in bands, appear in this part of the 
country; resorting to fairs, where they 
commit depredations on the unwary. 
Some of them are supposed to be con- 
nected with Gypsies in the southern 
part of the island.” 

John Blair, Sheriff Substitute for 
the County of Bute, writes: “ 1 have 
to inform, that the people generally 
known by the description of Gypsies, 
are not in use to come hither, unless 
abject itinerant tinkers and braziers, 
generally from Ireland, may be ac- 
counted such. <A few of them often 
visit us, and take up their abode fora 
time in different parts of the country, 
where people can be prevailed upon to 
give them the accommodation of an 
out-house or hut.” 

They are understood tobe illiterate ; 
neither they, nor their children, who 
are often numerous, being able toread. 

The distinguished northern poet, 
Walter Scott, who is Sheriff of Sel- 
kirkshire, has in a very obliging man- 
ner communicated the following state- 
ment : 

“ A set of people possessing the 
same erratic habits, and practising the 
trade of tinkers, are well known in 
the Borders; and have often fallen 
under the cognisance of the law.— 
They are often called Gypsies, and 
pass through the county annually in 
small bands, with their carts and 
asses. ‘he men are tinkers, poachers, 
and thieves upon a small scale. The 
also sell crockery, deal in old rags, 


in eggs, in salt, in tobacco, and such 


trifles; and manufacture horn into 
spoons. 1 believe most of those who 
come through Selkirkshire, reside, 
during winter, in the villages of Stern- 
cliff and Spittal, in Northumberland, 
and in that of Kirk Yetholm, Rox- 
burghshire. 

“© Mr Smith, the respectable Bai- 
lie of Kelso, can give the most com- 
plete information concerning those 
who reside at Kirk Yetholm. Fom 
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merly, I believe, they were much 
more desperate in their conduct than 
at present. But some of the most a- 
trocious families have been extirpated, 
I allude particularly to the Winters, 
a Northumberland clan, who, I fancy, 
are all buried by this time. 

“ Mr Reddell, Justice of Peace for 
Roxburghshire, with my assistance and 
concurrence, cleared this county of 
the last of them, about eight or nine 
years ago. ‘They were thorough des- 

radoes, of the worst of classes of 
vagabonds. Those who now travel 
through this county, give offence 
chiefly by poaching, and small thefts. 
They are divided into clans, the prin- 
cipal names being Faa, Baillie, Young, 
Ruthven, and Gordon. 

* Allof them are perfectly ignorant 
of religion, nor do their children re- 
ceive any education. They marry 
and cohabit amongst each other, and 
are held in a sort of horror by the 
common people. 

“| do not conceive them to be 
the proper Oriental Egyptian race, 
at least they are much intermingled 
with our own national out-laws and 


vagabonds. They are said to keep up 


a communication with each other. 


through Scotland, and to have some 
internal government and regulation as 
to the districts which each family tra- 
vels. 

“ I cannot help again referring 
to Mr Smith of Kelso, a gentleman 
who can give the most accurate in- 
formation respecting the habits of 
those itinerants, as their winter-quar- 
ters of Yetholm are upon an estate 
of which he has long had the manage- 
ment.” 

It is very satisfactory to have re. 
ceived from an authority so respecta- 
ble as that of William Smith, the 
Bailie of Kelso, above referred to, 
answers to the four queries of the cir- 
cular ; accompanied by his “own in- 
teresting and appropriate illustrations, 
from which extracts were made as 
follow, dated November, 1815. 


** Query 


j 
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“ Query Ist. What number of 
Gypsies in the County ? 

‘<A, [know of none except the co- 
lony of Yetholm, and one family who 
lately removed from that place to Kelso. 

“etholm consists of two towns, or large 
villages, called Town Yetholm, and 
Kirk Yetholm. The first is inthe estate 
of Mr Wauchope, of Niddry; the lat- 
ter in that of the Marquis of Tweed- 
ale. The number of the Gypsey 
colony at present in Kirk Yetholm, 
amounts to at least 109 men, women, 
and children; and perhaps two or 
three may have escaped notice.— 
They marry early in life, in general 
have many children, and their number 
seems to be increasing. 

* Query 2d. In what do the men 
and women mostly employ themselves? 

[have known the colony be- 
tween forty and fifty years. At my first 
remembrance of them, they were call- 
ed the 7vnklers (Tinkers) of Yetholm, 
from the males being chiefly then 
employed in mending pots, and other 
culinary utensils, especially in their 
peregrinations through the hilly and 
less populous parts of the country. 


“ Sometimesthey were called Horn-_ 


ers, from their occupation in mak- 
ing and selling horn spoons, called 
Cutties. Now their common appella- 
tion is that of Muggers, or, what 
pleases them better, Potters. They 
urchase, at a cheap rate, the cast or 
Faulty articles, at the diflerent manu- 
factories of earthenware, which they 
carry for sale all over the country ; 
consisting of groups of six, ten, and 
sometimes twelve or fourteen persons, 
male and female, young and old, pro- 
vided with a horse and cart to trans- 
port the pottery ; besides shelties and 
asses to carry the youngest of the chil- 
dren, and such baggage as they find 
necessary. 
“In the country, they sleep in 
_ baras, and byres, or other out-houses: 
and when they cannot find that accom- 
modation, they take the canvas cover- 


ing from the pottery cart, and squat 
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below it like a covey of partridgcs 
in the snow. 

“* A few of the colony also employ 
themselves occasionally in makin 
besoms, foot-bosses, &e. from heath, 
broom, and bent, and sell them at 
Kelso, and the neighbouring towns. 
After all, their employment can be 
considered little better thanan apology 
for idleness and vagrancy. 

‘“* They are in general great adepts 
in hunting, shooting, and fishing ; in 
which last they use the net and spear, 
as well as the rod; and often supply 
themselves with a hearty meal by their 
dexterity. They have no notion of 
being limited in their field sports, 
either to time, place, or mode of de- 
struction. 

‘* I do not see that the women are 
any otherwise employed, than attend- 
ing the young children, and assisting 


to sell the pottery when carried thro’ 
the country. 


* Query 3d. Have they any set- 
tled abode in winter, and where 2? 

“ A, Their residence, with the ex- 
ception of a single family, who some 
years ago came to Kelso, is at Kirk 
Yetholm, and chiefly confined to one 
row of houses, or street of that town, 
which goes by the name of Tinkler- 
Row. Most of them have leases of 
their possessions, granted for a term 
of nineteen times nineteen years, for 
payment of a small sum yearly; some- 
thing of the nature of a quit rent. 
There is no tradition in the neighbour- 
hood concerning the time when the 
Gypsies first took up their residence 
at that place, nor whence they came. 

“ Most of their leases, I believe, 
were granted by the family of the 
Bennets and Grubet; the last of 
whom was Sir David Bennet, who 
died about sixty years ago. ‘The late 
Mr Nesbit of Dirleton then succeed- 
ed to the estate, comprehending the 
Baronies of Kirk Yetholm, and Gru- 
bet. Hedied aboutthe year 1783, and 
not long after, the property wasacquired 


by the late Lord Tweedale’s trustees. 
“ During 
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_ During the latter part of the life 
of the late Mr Nesbit, he was less 
frequently at bis estate in Roxburgh- 
shire than formerly. He was a great 
favourite of the Gypsies, and was in 


use to call them his body-guards, and 


often gave them money, &c.” 
Notes. 


“I remember that about 45 years 
ago, being then apprentice to a wri- 
ter, who was in use to receive the 


rents as well as the small duties of 


Kirk Yetholm, he sent me there with 
a list of names, and a statement of 
what was due; recommending me to 
apply to the landlord of the public- 
house, in the village, for any informa- 
tion or assistance which I might need. 

‘“* After waiting a long time, and 
receiving payment from most of the 
feuers, or rentallers, I observed: to 
him that none of the persons of the 
names of Faa, Young, Blythe, 
Fleckie, &c. who stood at the bottom 
of the list forsmall sums, had come to 
meet me, according to the notice giv- 
en by the Baron Officer; and pro- 
posed sending to inform them that 
they were detaining me, and to re- 
quest their immediate attendance. 

“‘ The landlord, with a grave face, 
inquired whether my master had de- 


men? [I said, not particularly ; but 
they stood on the list. ‘ So, [ see,’ 
said the landlord; ‘ but had your 
master been here himself, he did not 
dare to ask money from them, cither 
as rent or feu duty.— He knows that it 
ts as good as tf it were in his pocket. 
Phey will pay when their own time 
comes, but do not like to pay at a set 
time with the rest of the Barony ; 
and still less to be craved.’' 

“I accordingly returned without 
their money, and reported progress. 
I found that the landlord was right ; 
my master said with a smile, that it 
was unnecessary to send to them, af- 
ter the previous notice from the Ba- 
ron Officer; it was enough if I had 
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received the money if oflered.—Their 
rent and feu duty was brought to 
the office in a few weeks. 1 need 
scarcely add, those persons all be- 
longed to the tribe. 

“ When first I knew any thing 
about the colony, old Will aa was 
king or leader, and had held the so- 
vereignty for many years. 

“¢ Meeting at Kelso with Mr Wal- 
ter Scott, whose discriminating habits 
and just observations 1 had occasion 
to know from his youth, and at the 
same time seeing one of my Yetholm 
friends in the horse market, 1 merely 
said to Mr Scott, ‘ Try to get before 
that man with the long drab coat ; 
look at him on your return, and tell 
me whether you ever saw him, and 
what you think of him.’ He was so 
good as to indulge me ; and rejoiming 
me, said, without hesitation, * 1 never 
saw the man, that 1 know of; but he 
is one of the Gypsies of Yetholm, that 
you told me of several years ago.” 1 
need scarcely say that he was perfect- 
ly correct. 

«‘ The descendants of Faa now take 
the name of /a/l, from the Mess. Falls, 
of Dunbar, who, they pride themselves 
in saying, are of the same stock and 


lineage. When old Will Faa was 


_upwards of eighty years of age, he 
sired me to ask money from those © 


called on me at Kelso, in his way to 
Edinburgh, tellmg that he was going 
to see the Laird, the late Mr Nesbit, 
of Dirleton, as he understood that he 
was very unwell, and himself being 
now old, and not so stout as he had 
been, he wished to sce him once more 

before he died. 
‘6 The old man set out by the near- 
est road, which was by no means his 
sgommoen practice. Next market-day, 
some of the farmers informed me, that 
they had been in Edinburgh, and seen 
Will Faa upon the bridge; (the 
south bridge was not then built ;) that 
he was tossing about his old brown 
hat, and huzzaing with great vocifer- 
ation, that he had seen the Laird be- 
fore he died. Indeed Will himself 
had 
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had no time to lose, for having set his 
face homewards by the way of the sea 
coast, to vary his route, as is the ge- 
neral custom of the gang, he only got 
the length of Coldingham, when he 
was taken ill, and died.” 

Before receiving the very interest- 
ing report from William Smith, the 
author of this Survey was entirely ata 
loss to determine what was become of 
the descendants of John Faw, who 
styled himself Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt; and with a numerous retinue 
entered Scotland in the reign of Queen 
Mary, as stated in Section the 5th. 
His complaint of his men refusing to 
return home with him, might be only 
a feint, invented to cover his design 
of continuing in the country; for 
there does not appear to be any traces 
in history of the banishment of Faw- 
gang, or of their quitting Scotland.— 
But in the above-cited report, we find 
at the bead of the Tinklers a’ Will 
Faa, in whose name there is only a 
variation of one letter from that of 
his distinguished predecessor ; and 
that in reference to this origin, he as- 
serts the Fudls of Dunbar to be of the 
same stock and lineage. 


Scorrisu REviEw. 


I. A Trip te Loxvon ; or, The Hu- 
mours of a BERwicKk Smack; in- 
terspersed with Topographical No- 
tices. Second Editon. Edinburgh, 

Jameson, 138, High Street, 1816. 


T was a saying of one of the wisest 

sages of antiquity, that “ there 
is nothing new under the sun.”— 
Had this great eastern potentate 
lived in the present age, he would 
undoubted!y have been inclined to 
mvert the proposition, and said, that 
every thing is subject to change, 
and that the external appearance of 
nature is perpetually varying. This 
gradual shifliag of scenes—this re- 


t#ur of actors in the grand drama of 
human life, is as strongly marked in 
the passing events of a few short 
months, as in the “ innumerabilis se- 
ries annorum” of the Roman moral- 
ist. Let the most passive and indif- 
ferent observer turn his eye for a mo- 
ment to the changes that have taken 
place, both in the political, the physi- 
cal, as well as the mechanical and 
moral world, for a few past 'years— 
there he will see the truth of our ob- 
servation. One manifest superiority 
the moderns have to boast over the 
ancients is that facility of travel— 
that secondary mode of flying, from 
one place to another, without being 
subjected, like the denizens of air, 
“to weary their wings in the flight.” 
This is strikingly exemplified in the 
history of Berwick Smacks and Li- 
verpool Stage-Coaches. In both ca- 
ses, as Paddy said, a voyage by land 
or water is made in the time you are 

‘a-thinking of it. ‘ And what do you 
call this here hulk ?” cried an Irish 
boatswain to his mate, who had gone 
from Liverpool to London, in one of 
these highflyers, in a very short space 
of time. London.”’—* Aira, by 
Jasus! as if I hadn’t thought we were 
yet plying a-head of old Liverpool.— 
Splice me, and London it is, sure 
enough—by the breakers, if their 
shallop couldn’t outship a sea storm.” 
The time is equally brief in a trip by 
sea, especially on board of one of 
these comfortable vehicles in which 
we are now about to embark ; and if 
any of our readers be inclined to ven- 
ture along with us, we can assure them 
“The Trip ” will be found highly 
gratifying. 

The purport of the present little 
publicetiom is to delineate the va- 
rious scenes and occurrences that ma 
naturally be supposed to take place, 
above and below deck, in one of those 
chaloupes d? egalité between the ports 
of Leith and London. The author 
has certainly performed his task in a 
manner creditable to his talents.— 


Hie 
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His observations are pointed and 
striking, and bis development of cha- 
racter places him high in the seale of 
humourists and sentimentalists. The 
various topographical and historical 
notices of almost every place along 
this romantic and picturesque shore, 
show him to be well versed in the 
antiquarian lore of his country; and 
we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the judicious selections and ac- 
curacy of this part of his trip. 

Our author embarked at Leith, 
on board one of those omncks, 
on the morning of —— 1816, 
in company with a motley groupe, 
consisting of * a fair Indian,” with 
several bushels of rupees—an old 
maiden lady —their female attendants— 
a priest—a half-pay oflicer—a Cock- 
ney trader—a country farmer—and, 
to crown all, the author himself, with 
Laurence O‘Brady, from the banks of 
the Shannon. ‘To make every one of 
this heterogeneous assembly act and 
speak in character, certainly required 
no small degree of intellectual obser- 
vation and knowledge of the human 
heart. This is what constitutes the 
highest charm in works of fiction ; 
and it is to this alone, wz. the power 
of seizing and embodying forth the 
minds and manners of mankind, that 
Smollet and Sterne owe their superio- 
rity over every writer either of trips, 
tours, romances, or pathetic history, 
in this or any other country. 

As our limits are circumscribed, 
we hasten to close our prefatory re- 
marks, and introduce our author bim- 
self to the acquaintance of our read- 
ers, The first extract we shall make 
is that part where we are ‘ushered in- 
to the presence of our fellow voy- 
agers. 


‘ At the unfashionable hour of t2vo, 
we were called to dinner. On obey- 
ing the summons, we entered upon a 
scene new to the inhabitants of terra 


firma. The table was lashed across 


at both ends, with a couple ef long 


Os7 
and very thin bags of sand, for the 
purpose of retaining the dishes under 
some degree of constraint, which, 
when the vessel is unusually agitated, 
as it was at that time, are continually 
in a state of motion. ‘The stools, for 
chairs we had none, were very artifi- 
cially constructed—only rather low— 
which inconvenience, added to the 
perpetual tumult on the table, ocea- 
sioned by the tossing of the ship, 
obliged us to support, as well as we 
could, the plate on our knees, with 
one hand, while the other was em- 
ployed in conveying the victuals to 
our mouths 5 but not with unerrimg 
certainty.’ 


However, amid all these unavoid- 
able inconveniences, the dinner was 
excellent; and our author, to use his 
own words, ** fed/ to with an appetite 
whetted by the keen influence of sea- 
air,” and made large entrenchments 
in the counterscarp of an excellent 
surloin of soast beef. One of the 
company, whom he afierwards disco- 
vered to be a farmer, * frae the how 
o’ Mearns,” on his way to Eagland, 
to learn the best mode of cultivating 
* rota beg and Swedish turnips,” 
amused them greatly by “ the genuine 
richness of his native terms, accom- 
panied by gestures equally ludicrous 
and emphatical. He was struck with 
astonishment upon viewing the truly 
substantial dishes with which the ta- 
ble was covered. He had entered 
the vessel with a firm persuasion that 
he would be treated with no better 
fare than the constant and plentiful 
mess of Kail, and that other salubrious 
dish, celebrated for marine consump- 
tion from time immemorial—salt pork. 
He had imagined a Berwick smack, 
in point of accommodation and inter- 
nal appearance, to be little superior 
to the hog-stye in his father’s farm- 
yard. His apprehensions were chan- 
ged to pleasing surprise, when he be- 
held the general neatness, and even 
elegance, of the cabin, while, at the 

same 
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same time, his olfactory organs were 
regaled with the savory steam of an 
excellent surloin. But if his feelings 
were enviable, those of another of the 
company were far otherwise. This 
person, whom his remarkable squalid 
aud miserable appearance, and rai- 
ment of a truly antique and venerable 
cast, seemed to indicate in the lowest 
stages of poverty, was, however, a 
gentleman of some rank and fortune, 
being attended by a servant in a very 
rich livery, whose rosy face, and 
plump, though diminative figure form- 
ed a singular contrast to the tall and 
gaunt appearance of his master.— 
We doubt not but the inimitable 
Cervantes must have drawn his vi- 
gorous sketch of the knight of the 
woeful countenance and his pampered 
squire from two such originals, per- 
haps im a similar trip ov board of one 
of those Spanish corvettes, or Moor- 
ish fellucas, across the beautiful bay 
of Cadiz, or along the romantic shores 
of the Guadalquiver. 

* The company, in general, present- 
ed a very motley appearance. A per- 
son whose grave looks and sombre at- 
tire bespoke him a son of the church; 
another whose erect figare and mar- 
tial air sufficiently marked bis profes- 
sion; and a third, whose peculiarity 
of accent betrayed him to be of Hi- 
bernian extraction,’ with those al- 
ready described, formed the more 


prominent features in this nautical 
excursion, 


We are next introduced to a tea- 
table party— 


—‘ The rich adornment of which 
set our keen Scottish fangs on edge; 
and we had almost forgotten the pur- 
pose for which we had sat dowr to 
write, in an intense reverie upon the 
mountains of ham, and the bills of 
bread and butter, with rivers of cream, 
and lakes of jellies and marmalade ; 
and felt grievously disappointed on 
being recalled from our trance by the 


glucking of the gorge of the Hiber- 
nian’s throat, who was bolting one 
huge piece of ham into his mouth af- 
ter another, with all the apparent ease 
and cnergy of a crow * plucking bar- 
ley.” Whoever of our readers has 
seen that inimitable portraiture of in- 
jectments and ejectments so admi- 
rably displayed by Hogarth, in his 
** March of the Guards,” may form 
a tolerable idea of our elegant cabin, 
at this important peried.” 


The picture is coarse, but certainly 
touched by the hand of a master.— 
After describing the various places of 
note, on both sides of the Frith, from 
Leith to Dunbar, with all the minute 
succinctness of a book of roads, but in 
a manner interesting to passengers on 
this track, our author proceeds to 
sketch his female portraits. 


‘ This interesting groupe consisted 
of the quondam old maid, with this 
additional information, that she took 
snuil, and wrote learned treatises up- 
on ethics and morality. Under her 
matronly care was a young frolicsome 
damsel, whe seemed more pleased in 
the company of Timothy Stay-tape, or 
Captain: Flash-brand, than in that of 
her old duenna. A sweet languish - 
ing beauty of the * golden east” next 
attracts our attention: she carelessly 
rolls her eyes, pouts her lip, and en- 
deavours to appear a most engaging 


creature, though we are frequently. 


constrained, from her appearance, to 
class her with a native animal, tho’ 
of a less aspiring cast and presump- 
tion.’ 


The remaining personage our au- 
thor very shrewdly suspects to have 
been wne femme de chambre, from a 
sort of mincing, affected speech and 
step, the general character of these 
half-dizzened nothin The gentle- 


= naturally fall in Jove with the 
ladies, which affords our author an 
opportunity of shewing his skill in 
love affairs, and the delineation of 

which, 
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which, forms a very interesting part 
of the story. 

The next extract, and in fact the 
only one that we have now room for, 
to gratify the curiosity of our readers, 
is, the description of, and belief in 
the appearance of a spectral ship, 
which is frequently said to haunt the 
dreadful Zstuary, denominated the 
Wash, before a storm. 


‘ The captain had not been brought 
up to the profession from his earliest 
years, and had escaped all such silly 
contamination. He had been long 
enough in the service to ascertain 
the truth of what the clergyman ad- 
vanced, for he favoured us with a 
number of anecdotes illustrative of the 
point in question, which, if we did not 
admit the character for credulity 
that sailors in general bear, would be 
hardly credited. He had been inti- 
mately acquainted with Capt. W ——, 
a person of great celebrity among his 
brethren. ‘To this favoured mortal, 
the sailors universally attributed su- 
pernatural powers. They believe to 
this day, that J W , as they 
familiarly term him, entered into 
compact with the Devil, by which he 
consigned over the property of his 
soul to him, after a certain number of 
years, for an advantage altogether 
nautical. The Devil, on his part, 
consented to favour him with a pros- 
perous gale whenever he came oppo- 
Site to the place of agreement. That 
the story may be complete in all its 
parts, they point out the very Castle 
where his Satanic Majesty and J 
held their meeting, and where the 
latter signed the infernal bond ; this 
Castle is supposed to stand somewhere 
on the Yorkshire Coast. The Cap- 
tain mentioned a singular coincidence, 
of which he himself bad been witness. 
In one of his early voyages he was 
becalmed off the very spot which they 
say was the scene of compact. The 
day wag very sultry, not a breath of 
wind stirring; under these circum- 
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stances, they were likely to remain for 
some time in a passive state, when a 
vessel was observed a great distance 
to leeward ; the sailors unanimously 
cried out, that J Ww was 
coming, and that they would soon 
have a wind. Accordingly, whenJ-— 
came up, the face of matters was com- 
pletely changed ; a fine breeze sprung 
up, and this famous commander pass- 
ed them like lightning.’ 


This popular nautical superstition 
has been seized on by several of our 
best poets, particularly Moore, Scott, 
and Ashburnham, as the foundation 
of some of the finest, and most strik- 
ing of their productions. 

In reading over the work, we had 
marked several very humourous and 
entertaining passages, both biogra- 
phical and topographical; but the 
length to which this article has al- 
ready swelled, precludes the insertion 
of them. Upon the whole, The Trip 
to London is certainly superior to 
most publications of that nature, and 
will be found a cheap amusement for 
the cabin of steam-boats and smacks; 
while, at the same time, it will afford 
to the inquisitive traveller a valuable 
mass of information, without subject. 
ing him to the necessity of question- 
ing a half-civil captain, or a “ bur- 
lish seaman.”’ A chart of the coast 
is added to the present edition, the 
utility of which must be obvions. 


lI. Account of the Forth and Clyde 
Canal Navigation, from its Origin 
to the present time. By James 

Horkirk, Engineer. 8vo. Lang, 
Glaszow. 


HIS pamphlet appears to us very 
deserving of attention, from the 
full account which it gives of the 
commencement and progress of a 
work which forms an era in the com- 
mercial annals of Scotland. The con- 
struction 
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struction of canals being one of the 
most important improvements in the 
internal economy of any country, and 
various plans to that eflect being at 
present afloat, any thing which tends 
to throw light upon their manage- 
ment must be of great importance. 

So early as the time of Charles II. 
a scheme was proposed, to make a 
navigable cut between the Forth and 
Clyde; but the estimate of the ex- 
pence amounted to £.500,000 ; much 
too large a sum for the resources of 
the kingdom at that period. The 
project therefore lay asleep till 1762, 
when it was revived by the patriotism 
and activity of the late Lord Napier. 
That nobleman caused a survey to 
be made, at his own expence, from 
the Carron at Abbotshaugh, to Yoker 
Burn, five miles below Glasgow.— 
This survey attracted the attention of 
the Board of Trustees, who employed 
the late Mr Smeaton to report the 
expence of making a canal seven feet 
deep, along this line. The estimate 
amounted to £.80,000, which appear- 
ed then a sum too formidable for the 
country to encounter. Several merch- 
ants in Glasgow, therefore, conceived 
the plan of a canal of smaller dimen- 
sions, which could be constructed for 
£.30,000 or £.40,000. The sum was 
accordingly subscribed, and applica- 
tion made to parliament for liberty to 
make such a canal. The Board of 
Trustees, however, seconded by the 
Magistrates and Town Council of 
Edinburgh, and by the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the neighbouring coun- 
ties, opposed this measure, and caused 
the bill to be thrown out. They 
urged, that the benefits of a small 
canal to Glasgow would be limited 
aud local; whilst one from sea to sea 
would benefit the whole kingdom, 
and, when completed, would yield a 
much greater revenue. Accordingly 
£.100,900 was subscribed by a num- 
her of the most distinguished persons 
in England and Scotland. On the 
Session 1767-8, the act for this pur- 


pose was brought into parliament, and 
received the royal assent on the 8th 
March 1768. On the 10th July the 
work was begun, under the direction 
of Mr M‘Kell, Mr Smeaton being 
then indisposed. An undertaking so 
new, was found attended with much 
greater difficulties than had been at 
first anticipated. The ground near 
Grangemouth was found by no means 
favourable ; and much additional ex- 
nce was incurred by cutting thro’ 
Dollater bog, which, by a detour of a 
quarter of a mile, might have been a- 
voided, At the point where the ca- 
nal is carried by an aqueduct bridge, 
over the high road to Glasgow, the 
expence of a single mile amounted to 
£.18,000. The canal is raised by 
twenty locks to the height of 156 feet 
above the Carron ; it 1s then carried 
on a level for eighteen miles to Stock- 
ingfield. On the 10th July 1775, it 
reached that point, and in November 
1777, was brought to Hamilton-hill, 
near Glasgow, where a basin for the 
reception of vessels, granaries, and 
other buildings were erected. The 
situation of the undertaking was now 
somewhat critical. It had absorbed 
the whole sum originally subscribed, 
with a loan of £.70,000, along with 
all the revenue yet drawn from it, 
which sums together amounted to 
£.212,000. At the same time the 
revenue did not exceed £4000, nor 
was there any appearance of increase, 
till the canal should reach the Clyde, 
which required eleven miles of very 
difficult cutting. A great despon- 
dency ensued, and the company’s 
stock fell to 50 ¥ cent. under par.— 
In this exigency, government came 
forward, and granted the sum of 
£.50,000, to be repaid out of the for- 
feited estates. The work was thus 
resumed, and the canal, after ‘bein 
carried over the Kelvin, by the largest 
aqueduct bridge in Britain, was unit- 
ed to the Clyde on the 28th of July 
1790. The exgectations from this 
event were completely fulfilled, as the 
revenue 
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revenue rose in the following year to 
£.12,336. In October 1791, a june- 
tion was formed with the Monkland 
Canal, which increased greatly the 
revenue of both these establishments. 
The canal was also brought nearer 
Glasgow, to Hundred-acre-hill, now 
called Port Dundas. In 1799, the 
company, at their own request, were 
allowed to repay the £ 50,000 advan- 
ced by government; by which they 
obtained the uncontrolled manage- 
ment of their affairs. They were al- 
so allowed to divide 10 ¥ cent. on the 
whole sum expended. 

The following exhibits a general 
view of this important navigation : 


Miles. 

Extreme length of the Navi- 

gation from lock No. 1, on 

the River Forth, te lock No. 
39, on the River Clyde, 

Length of the collateral cut 


35 


to Glasgow, | 2} 
From Port - Dundas to the 
Monkland Basin, 
‘383 
. Feet. 
Summit of the head level, -- | 156 


Medium width of the. surface 


ofthe Canal, - - 56 

of the bottom, 27 

Depth throughout the whole 8 
Length of the locks between the 

Width between the walls, 20 


Fall of each of the locks, 8 
Number of locks on the east, 
20, on the west 19, in all 39 


Vessels of 19 feet beam, 60 feet 
keel, and drawing 8 feet water, can 
pass along the navigation, the banks 
having been raised a foot since 1787, 
and probably in the course of next 
year, they will be completed to nine 
feet. The canal in its course passes 
over ten large aqueducts, and thirty- 
three smaller ones or tunnels. There 


are thirty-three draw-bridges over it, 
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and sirty three houses belonging to 
the Company —likewise dry docks, 
one at Kelvin-bridge, and another at 


Bowling Bay. 


For a long time the passage boats 
had been constructed solely for the 
conveyance of goods, and the small 
cabin allowed for passengers was at- 
tended with so much inconvenience, 
as prevented any great number from 
using it. In 1809, two boats began 
to'ply for the sole use of passengers, 
a plan which has been attended with 
the greatest success, and now yields a 
revenue of £.7000 a-year. 

When the canal was first set on 
foot, the greater number of the pro- 
prietors were resident in London, and 
the general meeting was therefore 
appointed to tale place in that city. 
The case is now reversed, and the 
persons residing in Scotland have so 
much better opportunities of knowing 
the real state of matters, that it has 
appeared a serious hardship to subject 
them to the controul of others resid- 
ing at a distance. Warm complaints 
having been made upon this ground, 
and several of the Scottish managers 
having resigned, a bill was brought 


. forward in 1806, by which, three of 


the committee were to reside in Scot- 
land ; but as the supreme power was 
still retained in London, this was far 

from giving complete satisfaction. 
more serious ground of diflerence 
afterwards arose. Complaints having 
been made of the want of accommo- 
dation for vessels and timber at 
Grangemouth, the Governor and 
Council, in 1813, directed Mr Baird, 
engineer, to form a plan and estimate 
for remedying this defect. Mr Baird 
reported, that for £.17,629, accom- 
modation might be made for an addi- 
tional fifty vessels. On an examina- 
tion of the spot, however, it occurred 
to the Governor and Council, that 
since so great a sum was at any rate 
to be expended, it would be more ad- 
vantageous to extend the canal to. 
Hole- 
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Holemery, and form wet docks at 
that place. Messrs Rennie and Ste- 
venson being appointed to report up- 
on this plan, and both reporting fa- 
vourably, the Governor and Council 
determined in its favour. Messrs 
Kirkman and Hill dissented, and 
considerable discussion ensued, both 
by speech and writing. The latter 
— gentlemen insisted, that the proposed 
improvements would cost £.137,000; 
that the Committee had no power to 
divert the revenue of the canal to 
the proposed object, and that the ad 
tional revenue produced by this plau, 
instead of £.8,849, as estimated by 
the Committee, would not exceed 
£.1000. These arguments made a 
strony impression upon the proprie- 
tors, and their opinion became evi- 


dently in Mr Finlay’s favour. On’ 


the 20th March 1816, therefore, Lord 
Dundas, the Governor, with the Earls 
of Merton and Breadalbane, Sir Chas. 
Edmonstone, and Arch. Spiers, Esq. 
withdrew from the management, and 
Mr Finlay was elected Governor.— 
The immediate consequence was, that 
the resolutions for making the canal 
to Holemery were rescinded, and Mr 
Baird’s plan for the improvement of 
the harbour of Grangemouth ordered 
to be put in execution. 

The following is a statement of the 
revenue of the canal, from 1774 to 
1815 inclusive— 


1774, - - £.678"154 
1775, - 1148018» 98 
- 4092014" 63+ 


* The operations commenced in 1768; 
and in 1773 the Canal was navigable to 
Kirkintilloch. 


+ Canal finished to Hamilton Hill, near 
Glasgow. 


1778, 


1779, . 


1780, 
1781, 
1782, 
1783, 
1784, 
1785, 

786, 
1787, 


1788, 


1789, 
1790, 
1791, 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 


The following exhibits the revenue 
produced by the principal articles 
transpotted along this line of naviga- 
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tion from 1810 to 1814, inclusive : 


Grain, 


* Junction made with the Clyde. 
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1810. 1811. 1812. 1813. 1814. 

Grain, - -£] 716313 8 423613 3| 4674 2 0} 6722 9 3] 10903 83 
Can’. « 4472 8 9| 3890 4 O| 4588 5 9} 401417 8] 8755 31 
Sugar, - - | 6620 12 i 2890 12 4] 418615 8] 6398 8 6] 4943 00 
Goods, - - | 2516 10 | 1628 5 5| 154915 9| 1919 6 35) 1869 16 4 
Iron, + - 1582 $ 1] 1968 6 8| 1519 810| 1602 0 4| 1449 150 
Tron stone, - 694 9 4| 50212 1) 39110 7 526 7 4| #450 28 
Timber &Deals,| 4947 4 3] 1989 4 2| 1986 13 11] 1699 15 5) 3388 13 1 
Herrings& Salt,| 1416 12 3| 842 211) 100216 3} 2351 6 1) 2043174 
Cof.&cocoanuty 897 11 10] 19415 838 7 4) 1717 16 6| 3372 46 

£130,311 11 7|18,142 15 10]20,738 6 1/27,024 7 1/32,176 03 


In 1814, there were 74,229 passengers, whose fares amounted to£.61520 4. 
In 1815, 85,368 passengers; £.7087 » 13» 8 fares. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


WENTY-four Etchings of Views 
in Edinburgh. By an Amateur. 
2 parts. £.2 » 2. 

Observations on a new mode of 
stacking Corn. By William Ander- 
son, farmer, Angus-shire. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, No. 48. 3s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


mpuHe History of Ceylon; by Mr 
Robert Fellowes, from the earliest 


‘period to the year 1815, when the 


sovereignty of the whole island was 
ceded to the British crown, is nearly 
ready for publication. It will be ac- 
companied by characteristic details of 
the religion, laws, and manners of the 
people ; and a collection of their mo- 
ral maxims and ancient proverbs. 

Lord Byron, we understand, has 
completed the second part of Childe 
Harold, which will speedily be com- 
mitted to the press. 

Abraham Lockett, Esq. captain in 
the East India Company’s service, is 


preparing for publication his Travels 


from Calcutta to Babylon, including 
strictures on the history of that an- 
cient metropolis, with observations 
made among its ruins, illustrated by 
engravings. ‘The great interest cre- 
ated by Mr Rich’s account of Baby- 
lon, will doubtless be extended in this 
new and enlarged description. 

A History of Nipal, a kingdom in 
the north of India, describing its ori- 
gin, situation, surface, climate, and 
inhabitants ; its relations, political and 
commercial, with the British domi- 
nions in Asia, Tibet, Tartary, and 
the Chinese empire ; and the rise and 
progress of the present war, is in pre- 
paration. 

An authentic Account is in the 
press of Ahantah and Fantyn, and 
the remaining countries of the Gold 
Coast, containing notices of their cli- 
mate and productions, and of the per- 
sons and comparative civilization of 
the inhabitants ; including narratives 
of their more recent wars, and the his- 
tory of the African slave trade. 

Mr Lancaster, whose energetic 
character first gave impulse to the 
principle, that it is incumbent on go- 
vernments to educate the whole peo- 
ple in the first rudiments of learning, 
has been eminently successful in car- 
rying that great principle into eflect 
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in Lreland, owing to the public spirit 
of many distinguished Lrishmen, Du- 
ring part of the years 1814 and 1815, 
he travelled extensively in that king- 
dom, with a view to promote the dif- 
fusion of general knowledge. Many 
thousands of persons attended his pub- 
lic lectures, and honoured them with 
approbation. After a lecture, he 
often witnessed Protestant clergymen, 
Roman -Catholic priests, Methodist 
and Presbyterian ministers, cordially 
uniting in thanks to the lecturer, and 
rivalling each other in professions of 
kindness and offers of hospitality.— 
From the cabin school to the ducal 
mansion—from the dwellings of the 
peasant to the vice-regal palace, his 
reports exhibit (he says) but “ one 
tide of glory” for the character and 
hopes of lreland—* one unclouded 
blaze’? of philanthropy and universal 
charity. At another meeting ‘n Dub- 
lin, Mr Lancaster received a public 
invitation to settle in Ireland, which 
he accepted, amidst the cheers of 


- hundreds. He asserts, and we believe 


justly, that his plans have excited in- 
terest, or been the means of establish. 
ing schools from Petersburg to Kam- 
schatka ; from London to Cincinnati, 
on the Ohio, (where there is one of 
his schools for nine hundred pupils) ; 
and from Inverness to Hayti. Two 
of his pupils have gone on school-mis- 
sions up the St Lawrence, and two 
others down the Mississippi; some 
have proceeded to Africa; and an- 
other is now about to proceed to Ben- 
gal, by the Cape of Good Hope aud 
Ceylon. It is honourable to lrish li- 
berality, that at the meeting of the 
friends to the extension of the royal 
Lancastrian system of education, held 
at the Rotunda, Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the personal exertions 
of Joseph Lancaster, in travelling in 
Ireland, &e. the Duke of Leinster 
being inthe chair; it was resolved— 
“ that, as the Lancastrian system of 
education is in itself wholly uncon- 
nected with doctrinal points of reli- 


gion, it appears well adapted to en- 
sure unanimity in promoting genezal 
education : and that the personal ser- 
vices and exertions of Joseph Lan- 
caster, who has carrie: into eflect his 
efficient system of ecycation, and ex- 
tended its benefits to above a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand poor chil- 
dren, are essentially necessary to fa- 
cilitate its progress in Ireland, from 
the confidence which the liberality of 
his publie conduct, for a series of 
years, has tended to command.” — 
These are sentiments honourable to 
all parties, and, in our opinion, have 
been well earned by the ingenuity, 
zeal, and perseverance of Mr Siti 
ter. 

In a few days will be published, 
Summary Llements of Physiology, 
translated from the French of F. Ma- 
gendie, M.D. by a Member of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

The Annual Register for 1807, be- 


ing the seventh volume of a New Se- | 


ries, is announced. 

The Rev. John Bruce, of Newport, 
is printing Juvenile Anecdotes ; or, 
Authentic and Interesting Facts of 
Children and Youth; designed for 
the moral and religious instruction of 
the rising generation. 


Mons. Devisscher has in the press . 


a new French Grammar, entitled— 
Grammaire de Lhomond; or, the Prin- 
ciples of the French Language, gram- 
matically explained in twelve lessons, 
according to the rules of the French 
Academy. 


Mr Sarratt, professor of Chess, has - 


in the press a most interesting work 
on that science, one part of which was 
originally written by a late Duke of 
Brunswick Lunenburgh. 

In a few days a very limited im- 
ression will appear of Lowman’s 
tionale of the Hebrew Ritual, in 
octavo. This much-esteemed work 
has, for some time past, been so 
Scarce, as usually to sell for seven 
tomes the price at which it was origi- 

nafly published. 
Poetry. 
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pPoctry. 


A MONODY TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
LATE RIGHT HONOURABLE RICHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


( Supposed by Lord Byron.) 


VV HEN the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself 
away, 
Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart—as dew along the flower ? 
Who hath not shar’d that calm, so still and 
deep, 
The voiceless thought, which would not 
speak, but weep ? 
A holy concord—and a bright regret, 
A glorious sympathy with suns that set— 
So feels the fullness of our heart and eyes, 
When all of genius, which can perish, dies. 
The flash of wit—the bright intelligence— 
The beam of song—the blaze of eloquence— 
Set with their sun ;—but still have left be- 
hind 
The enduring produce of immortal mind ; 
Fruits of a genial morn and glorious noon, 
A deathless part of him who died too soon.— 
From the charm’d council to the festive 
board, | 
Of human feelings the unbounded Lord ; 
In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 
*The prais’d—the proud—who made his 
.. praise their pride ;— 
When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 
Arose to Heaven, in her appeal from man, 
His was the thunder--his the avenging rod— 
The wrath—the delegated voice of Gop ! 
Which shook the nations through his lips— 
and blaz’d, 
Till vanquish’d senates trembled as they 
prais’d. 
And here! oh here, where yet all young and 
warm, 
The gay creations of his spirit charm, 
The matchless dialogue—the deathless wit, 
Which knew not what it was to intermit ; 
The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that 
bring 


* See Fox, Burke, and Pitt’s eulogy on 
Mr Sheridan’s speech on the charges exhi- 
bited against Mr Hastings, in the House of 
Commons. Mr Pitt entreated the house to 
adjourn, to give time for a calmer considera- 
tion of the question than could then occur 
after the immediate effect of that oration. 


Home to our hearts the truth from which 
they spring ! 

Here in their first abode to-night you meet, 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean 
heat— 

A halo of the light of other days, 

Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 

But should there be to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men, who exult, when minds of heavenly 
tone 

Jar in the music which was born their own; 

Still let them pause—Ah! little do they 
know 

That what to them seem’d vice, might be 
but woe. 

Hard is his fate, on whom the public gaze 

Is fix’d for ever, to detract or praise, 

Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

But far from us and from our mimic scene 

Such things should be—if such have ever 
been, 

Our’s be the gentler wish—the kinder task— 

To give the tribute glory need not ask. 

To weep the vanquish’d beam—and add our 
mite 

Of praise, in payment of a long delight. 

Ye orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 

Mourn for the veteran hero of your field. 

The worthy rival of the wonderous three*, 

Whose words were sparks of immortality ! 

Ye bards! to whom the drama’s muse is 
dear, 

He was your master! emulate him here ! 

Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! 

He was your brother! — bear his ashes 
hence !— 

While powers of mind, almost of boundiess 
range, 

Complete in kind, as various in their change— 

While eloguence—wit—poesy—and mirth, 

That humbler harmonist of care on earth, 

Survive within our souls—while lives our 
sense 

Of pride in merit’s proud pre-eminence. 

Long shall we seek his likeness—long, in 
vain, 

And turn to all of him which may remain, 

Sighing that Nature form'd but one such 
man, 


And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan. 
LivEs 


* Fox.—Pit.. Burke. 
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LINES 


Com posed on bearing that Warten Scerr, 
ccd tue Muse. 


"THE sep oy Pilian’s sospended, 
ow bamg>, silent 
coord ; 


The isy is c'er—the chime is ended — 
eche seizes not 2 word: 


Weat harp so sweet will ever cheer 

Our bearts, or claim a tear, 

Oe will match, for ardent seg, 
Tisat beard so oft, and prais’d so lome ? 
Acas* shall Scotland ever greet, 

A lay so strong, and ret so sweet ? 

The sotes om so smooth and clear, 
As seoth’d the heart, and charm'd the ear; 
Eves Tweed's waves. as they along, 
Bore burtaen te the munstrel’s song! 


Bot ah! its dey and date are o'er ; 
That harp heard so more; 
To giadmess weid—to sorrow strung— 
Of Branksome’s balls sweetly sung, 
And tore away the weeds of age 
From Cranstoun and hus godin page ; 
And shew’d Matilda, pensive maid, 
Waiting ber koight m beechen shade ; 
Woen Doleraime, with spell-bound book, 
His modetcht wey from Melrose took ; 
And saw, beneath the chancel’s stones, 
Circled with fire, 2 wizard’s bones ; 
Anon xs chime was heard. and sweet, 
Of forest flowers. its notes repeat, 
That lost their bloom, and zede away, 
On blosdy Flodden’s fatal day. 
The note and tumult rend the skies : 
By Is"bel's well, Lord Marmion dies; 
And Ciara bent her drooping bead, 
And wept, and sobb’d upon the dead! 
A third time sweet the cadence floats, 
And echoed caverns catch the notes, 
Where birches spread, and beeches wave, 
To hide the lonesome goblin cave ; 
And fast and far the crossiet few, 
To summon all to Roderick-dhu : 
And Elien, et ber king's command, 
To Graeme was link’d im heart and hand. 
Next pass’d the strain to Spanish clime, 
Full high the tone—full loud the chime— * 
And fair arose thy spires by night, 
Teledo, in the pale moonlight ; 
And Roderick saw, in magic glass, 
The deeds of days to come repass ; 
And saw the arms of Britain save 
Hispama’s land—the Gallic grave ! 
To Rokeby’s halls then pass’d the strain, 
Where Wilfrid sate, in love-sick pain, 
And juli’d himself to soft repose, 
gentle Desdemona’s woes : 


Poetry. 


And Bertram, of the soul, 

Teas swaving all, yet coetrval, 

Ane sevage!y—but soils dud! 

Aad last of lowe aed war 

Toy reeged balls, rung. 

And sosful mramstreis the mort, 

Bot Lath mand of Lorn! 

Her upoe that festive 

ber deck'd im bride’s arrar: 

And glorious Bruce, om Barmock Seid, 

To amc force made pamber vieid 

And tore, from Engiand’s brow, a wresth! 

The barp on week cim now suspended, 
Hangs, moul@ering. silent evert chord, 

The Ley c’er—the burthen emdod— 
And echo aghs no whisper’d word! 


D. M-B. M. 
—<— 
SONNET. 
OW ev'ning descending bas darken'd the 


And the breeze im the forest, no sound 
“Imeets my ear. 


How sweet is the shade and the silence of 
ewan! 
Hew dear to the soul that affliction has 


wrung, 

When the red eye of grief bas no witness 
bet Heaveo, 

And unheard are the heart-sobs from 
agony sprung! 


Departed twin-spirit ! oh Guthrie, belov’d ! 
Since I lost thee, how wretched existence 
has been ! 
Now in anguish I stray, where in rapture 
I rov'd, 
When by thee accompany’d at ev’ning 
serene. 


The gathering gioom has conceal’d from my 
sight, 
The scenes of past joy by the course of 


the Cree, 
But when shall the thoughts of departed 
delight, . 
Retentive remembranee ! be clouded with 
thee ? 
South Hanover Street, R. L. 
PRG. 


> ‘ 
Bill, 
And dum thro’ the twilght the woodlands . 
appear 
Save the nowse of the mournfully-murmar- 
ing rill, 
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OF LORDS. 
Tharsivy, Jaw & 

Esri of mowed the second 

radieg ofthe Hs Loré- 
staned the priocipal features of the 
aad contended, that a: the prea- 
ciple of a Ened revenue foe the Crown had 
been aduoted the was 
that tbe articles of Sactuating 
pendktare should be separated from x. and 
there cowld be ae te brimg all the 
arucies of ductyzumg anmual.y 
before Parkament. To obviate certain pre- 
jpadices respecting the supoused esormous 
expences of the reral persemal estabish- 
ment, his Lordship stated, that the total 
etpence was litle more pow than was 
this arramgement mo expence 
was proposed whick was mot for the sup 
pars of the preper diguity of the Crown, 

aad for the advantage of the pudlc. 

The Nargus: of Lansdowne agreed 2a 
the propriety of Guimg the revenue of the 
caval ist, aad giving the public the demedit 
of the surplus hereditary revenve of the 
Crown ; but whea calied oa to make an ad- 
ditional sacriéce of £.250,000, it became 
the duty of Parliament to look inte the ra- 
raable revenues ef the Crown, such as the 
droits of Admiralty, which he thought 
should be surrendered to Parliament, in 
of the present fixed revenue proposed 
te be granted te the Crown. 

Lord Holland could not agree to the bill, 
because by it there was still left im the 
power of the Crown a ductuating revenue 
ef the most dangerous tendency to this 
country. He meant the droits of Admiral- 
ty, which were a bowas for the Crown to go 
to war with other countries without the 
previous issuing of any declaration of war. 
He would undertake to prove that the in- 
crease of the civil list revenue to the Crown, 
had been three times what was contempla- 
ted by Parliament at the begianing of this 


renzo. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was a fact 
which perhaps would excite surprise, that 
the expences for defraying the civil govern- 
meni of the United States was nearly equal 


ta our own civil list expenditure. Of 


course, in this estimate was included the 
charge of the provincial as well as the ge- 
neral government. The sum was stated at 
about £. 700,000 or £800,000 aanaally, 

The bill wag then read a second time, 
September 1816. 


8 


Friday, Juve T. 

Abiy’s divorce ull was comautied ; and, 
after a short conversation, the allowance 
the adulteress was duced af £. 2 year. 

Lord thee moved te strike 
eut the clagse, imeerted perswant t the 
standung order, far preveating the offending 
parties froma imtermarrying, which cause, 
be odverved, bad teen omitted m all 
verce Oat ome. 

Lord the letters frem the 
sedwcer, te shew that be bad edected bis 
purpose by a promise of marrage 
Uniess, therefore, Lordships were pre- 
pared te encourage @ specees of immoerelity 
ef the werst kied, they weekd aot agree to 
emma this clause, 

The Bishop of argued on the 
sade. 

Lord Czraertes supported the motion for 
omitting the clause. In the Court ef Louis 
AV. such a plan ef repressing gallantry 
would be ridiculed; but if there had been 
law passed, compelling the parties to marry, 
and provading that wheever seduced a mar- 
ried woman should take the place of the 
busband, there would have been an end ef 
the gallantry. 

Earl Siewhepe said, that there were ia 
their daily prayers certain words which 
must of course be well kmown to the Bi- 
shops—** Lead us net inte temptation, bat 
deliver us from evil ;” bat the principle of 
these whe contended for the retention of 
this clause would require a change ia the 
words, which ought, upon their principle, 
te stand thus——“* Lead as imto temptatien, 
aud deliver us not from evil.” 

The Lord thought that their 
Lerdships, by not inserting the clause in all 
bills of the Kind, had contributed to kad 
into temptation. In this instance he could 
not disengage his mind from the impres- 
sion that the offence was committed in con- 
sequence of a previous promise of marriage. 

The clause was then negatived without 


3 division. 
Monday, June 10. 
Lord Holleed asked the noble Viscount 
opposite, as the alien bill was about to be 


discussed, whether Americans born previ- 


eus to the treaty of peace, were to be con- 
sidered as aliens, and whether they had 
been sent out of the country at any time ? 
His second enquiry of the noble Viscount 
was, whether there were any records in his 
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office detailing the grounds of suspicion on 
which such persons had been sent out of 
the country, and, if there were any such 
records, whether ministers had any objec- 
tion to produce them ? 

Lord Sidmouth replied to the first ques- 
tion, that no single instance had occurred 
of any American having been sent out of 
the kingdom who was born previous to the 
separation of the two countries. With re- 
gard to the second enqujry, his lordship ad- 
mitted that he had documents in his office 
respecting such grounds of suspicion, but he 
must distinctly object to their production. 


Wednesday, June 12. 


Lord Holland rose to move for the opi- 
nion of the judges on the alien bill, as to 
what description of aliens, and as to such 
persons who were considered aliens under 
this bill. It was necessary for their lord- 
ships to ascertain the legal sense of the 
word alien, in order that the house might 
comprehend the subject, and not be legisla- 
ting in the dark. His lordship discussed 
the different questions that had arisen, and 
in the sequel moved that the following ques- 
tion be referred to the judges for their opi- 
nion: * Whether a person born in the Bri- 
tish colonies, and had since reached Great 
Britain, was not entitled to the privileges of 
English-born subjects ?” 

Lord Sidmouth thought the question un- 
necessary, as no instance had occurred of 
the kind since the original act had been 
passed. 

Lord Grey, at some length, supported 
the motion, on the ground of the necessity 
of enquiry, and of the danger that would 
result to the country. 


Thursday, June 13. 


Earl Grosvenor wished to know whether 
it was intended to abolish the office of se- 
eretaty of state for the war department? | 

Earl Bathurst said, it undoubtedly was 
not the intention of government to super- 
sede the office. 1t was now simply a colo- 
nial office, and no department had more la- 
borious duties to perform, as at the last 
peace we had only 15 colonies, and now 


had 32. 
| Tuesday, June 18. 


On the order of the day for the third 
reading of the alien bill, a long discussion 
took place, the opposers of the bill contend- 
ing that it was an infringement of the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution; that va- 
rious abuses had been committed under the 
old act, and that such powers as the bill 
conferred ought not to be entrusted in the 
~ hands of any Ministers. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended the prto-« 


~ 
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visions of the bill, and contended, that the 
prerogative of sending aliens out of the 
country was vested in the Crown. He de- 
nied that Ministers would be disposed to 
act under the bill with any oppressive view. 

In the course of the debate, Lord Ellen- 
borough rose with great warmth to repel 
what he called a base and calumnious im- 
putation which had been insinuated against 
him by a noble earl (Grey,) of having fal- 
sified a document, namely, the petition of 
the city of London in the reign of Edward 
a. which he had quoted on a former night. 
He now read the document to show that 
his former account of it had been correct. 
He thought it due to his own character to 
make this explanation, and he trusted that 
he had done it without any asperity of lan- 
guage. (4 loud laugh from the opposition. ) 
He did not know what that laugh meant to - 
imply ; but he woul@say, that he did not 
envy those who uttered it ; and he believed 
that those who were capable of laughing at 
his statement were capable of misrepresent- 
ing it. 

‘rari Grey said, whether the noble and 
Jearned lord had indulged in any unwar- 
rantable asperity of language, he should 
leave to their lordships to determine. For 
himself he could only say, that whether he 
had or not, was a matter of perfect indiffe- 
rence to him; if, indeed, he were to add, 
that his feelings upon the point bordered 
upon another sentiment, he should not be- 
lieve those feelings. No apology was due 
from him to the noble lord; though he 
did not, hewever, recollect that he said the 
noble lord endeayoured to impose a pre- 
meditated misrepresentation upon their lord- 
ships. He mentioned that as an explana- 
tion which was due to the House, not to 
the Hoble and learned lord, whose manner 
and tone precluded all apology from him. 

The House divided—contents, 108 ; non- 
contents, 48. Majority in favour of the 
bill, 60. 

Friday, June 21. 

Lord Donoughmore presented a petition 
from the Protestant nobility and gentry, 
and other freeholders of the county of Gal- 
way, in favour of the Catholic claims, which 
he then supported at great length, conclu- 
ding with the following resolution :—** That 
at the termination of a long and arduous 
contest, finished in a manner glorious be- 
yond all example to the arms of the coun- 
try, and carried on to that conclusion by 


‘the joint efforts and exertions of all orders 


and classes of the community, it has be- 
come our duty, by iseasures of concession 
and conciliation, to combine together, in 
loyalty to the throne and attachment to the 
constitution, all descriptions of his Majes- 
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ty's subjects, and to admit them to the pri- 
vileges of the constitution, without regard 
to distinctions in religious opinions ; and 
that, though the session is too far advanced 
to enter upon a measure of this extent and 
importance, this House pledges itself that 
it will, at an early period next session, take 
the subject into consideration, with a view 
of restoring to the Catholics their constitu- 
tional capacity, which they have so well 
merited ; and of giving additional strength 
and stability to our establishments, by ma- 
king all orders and descriptions of men in- 
terested in their preservation.” The reso- 
lution was supported by the Duke of Sus- 
sex, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Stanhope, and 
the Bishop of Norwich; and opposed by 
Lord Longford, Lord Bathurst, and the 
Lord Chancellor, On a division, it was 
negatived by 73 to 69, proxies included. 


- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 7. 
REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURE. 


Lord Althrope said he was aware, that in 
the present distressed state of the finances, 
it was only by looking into great establish- 
ments that we could expect great relief; 
but he believed conscientiously, that by a. 
strict inquiry into all the departments of go- 
vernment, considerable savings might be 
effected. There were various grounds of 
inquiry: one was, that ministers had not 
redeemed the pledge of economy given at 
the beginning of the sessions: it was true 
that a committee had been appointed by his 
Majesty's government, to inquire what sav- 
ings could be effected: but he confessed he 
did not augur very favourably of the bene- 
fits to be derived from their labours. The 
house would please to observe, that the 
Treasury minute appointing that committee 
was dated two days after he gave notice of 
his motion. He should conclude with mov- 
ing that a Select Committee be appointed to 
examine and consider what ‘increase or di- 
minution had taken place since 1798 in the 
salaries or emoluments of public offices, and 
from time to time to report, with all con- 
venient dispatch, what further reductions 
could be made without injury to the public 
service. 

The Chancellor of the Excliequer said, 
that the noble lord had expressed his senti- 
ments with great clearness and propriety, 
and the only question was as to the*best 
mode to be pursued. He did not think 
that the noble lord had stated any reason 
whatever for taking the management and 
direction of the public offices out of the 
hands of his Majesty's ministers, which 
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would go to the length of changing the 


whole administration. (Hear, hear, from 
the opposition.) After stating a variety of 
reductions which had taken place, the right 
hon. gentleman concluded with declaring 
that he thought the present motion quite 
superfluous, and should take the liberty of 
moving the previous question. 

Lord Binning said, it was admitted by 
the advocates of reform, that inquiries to 
effect retrenchment should originate in go- 
vernment itself. We now found, however, 
that as soon as government began to take 
any steps towards this object, that a diffe- 
rent language was adopted, and government 
was no longer to be trusted. They stated 
what had been done—they shewed that re- 
trenchment had actually been made; but 
no, this was all in vain; and in order to sa- 
tisfy the wishes of our constituents, a com- 
mittee must be appointed by the House to 
supersede those labours which had been so 
auspiciously begun. 

Mr Brougham, disposed as he was to con- 
cur with the motion of his noble friend, felt 
that coincidence much increased by the 
speech of the noble Lord who had just sat 
down. Looking at the ministerial commis- 
sion, whose dispatch was so advantageously 
to be contrasted with the slow march of a 
parliamentary committee, he would ask, 
what, with all its expedition, it had done ? 
It had now sat three weeks, looking at the 
date of its appointment, and it had yet done 
nothing. (Hear, hear, from the ministerial 
benches.) 

Lord Castlereagh said the motion of the 
noble lord (Althorpe) involved two promi- 
nent points: the first relating to the actual 
expenditure, and the other to the patronage 
which grew out of it. Both of them were 
undoubtedly of the greatest importance, and 
entitled to all the consideration which the 
House could give them. It was, neverthe- 
less, nothing but delusion to teach the pub- 
lic, that by any retrenchment of expendi- 
ture any great practical relief could be af. 
forded to the distresses and sufferings of 
the country. This was hot said as an ar- 
gument against the proposition for inquiry, 
or the expediency of effecting economical 
reforms at the present moment, but as an 
observation rendered necessary by the en- 
deavours used to mislead the public into an 
unfounded belief, and illusory expectations. 
( Hear, hear.) With regard to the extent 
of the patronage of the crown, he knew 
there was a considerable diversity of opi- 
nion both out of that house and in it, but 
the general opinion he conceived himself ju:- 
tified in saying was, that it was not exces« 
sive, nor required diminution: he submit- 
ted that large reductions had been already 
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effectuated, that the House was apprised 
that further retrenchment was in progress, 


and that it was not practicable to decide in 


one or even in two years what ought to be 
the fixed expenditure in so extended an em- 
pire as our own. His Majesty’s ministers 
would not run a race with their opponents 
in attempting a transient popularity by pro- 
fessions of economy at the expence of sacri- 
ficing the public interest. (Hear, hear, ) 
They were conscious that they were acting 
before the awful tribunal of public opinion, 
which was sure, finally, to be just ; and on 
its decision they rested their claim to con- 
fidence in carrying on the administration in 


peace which they had the good fortune suc-. 


cessfully to have conducted in a time of war. 
( Hear, hear. ) 

Mr Tierney observed galluding to Lord 
Castlereagh) that if ever he saw a person's 
real fear disguised under a lofty tone—if 
ever he saw a person attempt to look tall by 
walking upon stilts (a laugh )—if ever he 
saw a minister betray a consciousness that 
he was tottering to his fall, it was on that 
night, and in the person of the noble lord. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble lord was mistaken 
when he attributed to him and his friends 
the impression prevailing in the public 
mind against him ; they on his side did not 
deal in sinecures, and such an attempt 
would be a sinecure. (4 laugh.) A com- 
mittee was, no doubt, a very alarming thing 
—precisely that thing which it was for the 
House to respect, and for the noble lord to 
despise. The House was. told that, by vo- 
ting for the motion, they would withdraw 
their confidence from ministers. For his 
own part, he had no confidence to with- 
draw, for he had never given any: but he 
differed as to this point; he did not think 
that the effect of the vote would be to re- 
move the noble lord and his colleagues from 
office. He had that opinion of the constan- 
cy and perseverance both of the noble lord 
and the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as to believe that they would 
never abandon their posts so long as they 
could muster a corporal’s guard and a bank 
token. (4 general laugh.) The noble lord 
alluded to Mr Pitt; but Mr Pitt proceeded 
in an open and a manly manner, and did 
not resort to petty private meetings to 
frighten ministerial members into a belief of 
imaginary dangers (continued cheers from 
all sides.) His Majesty’s ministers, not- 
withstanding all the confidence expressed by 
their leader, might shortly find it necessary 
to employ a little of their spare strength, 
and to re-import what for a time they had 
exported. (Continued cheers.) The admi- 
nistration which now set all advice at 
seorn, and would rely on nothing but its 
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popularity, on the confidence of a rich and 
happy nation, might in a few weeks deem 
it prudent to bring back into this country 
a right hon. gentleman, whom but a short 
time ago they sent out of it; and that gen- 
tleman, partly out of gratitude, and partly out 
of compassion to his friends in adversity, 
would no doubt persuade one or two of his 
connexions to lend also their aid to the ser- 
vants of the crown. (Continued laughter 
and cheers.) On behalf of the’ people of 
England, he claimed that much more should 
be done than ministers had suggested: if 
the noble lord thought that the country did 
not understand him, he was miserably mis- 
taken ; at least as far as respected econo- 
my; the people of England were not to be 
deceived in the intentions of the noble lord 
and his colleagues. ‘* What,” said the no- 
ble lord, ** will they desert us now, after 
we have won for them so many glorious 
battles, and after we have conquered for 
them such a happy peace?” (Laugihter.) 
To this he (Mr T.) could only reply, that 
one distinguishing characteristic of English- 
men was their great good sense, which op- 
posed itself to all sorts of imposition. It 
might be truly said, that no man in our 
history had ever gained for a time an un- 
merited reputation, that had not soon been 
exposed by the national penetration, and 
degraded to the low level from which acci- 
dent had raised him. (Hear, hear.) The 
natives of Great Britain could easily distin- 
guish between such people as the noble 
lord opposite and such men as the Duke of 
Wellington. (Long continued cheering.) The 
cloud which had hitherto swrrounded the 
noble lord, and the intervention of which, 
like a mist, had ** made him but greater 
seem, not greater grow,” was now fast dis- 
pelling, and leaving him exposed as he 
really was. The presence of a right ho- 
nourable gentleman, who'was on his way to 
reinforce the ranks of the treasury, would 
again throw back his lordship to the place 
he had originally occupied. It could not 
be said of the noble lord, that ** he was 
great ere fortune made him so ;” his lord- 
ship had been very successful, and he (Mr 
T.) recommended that he should retire with 
submission, and thank God for his good 
luck. (Hear, and laughter.) Ue (Lord C.) 
would find that he could no longer ride the 
people of England ; and that, if he proceed- 
ed with the system he had declared himself 
determined to pursue, he would raise a 
‘storm of resentment at all times difficult, 
but now almost impossible, to be allayed. 
(Cheering for some minutes.) 

Lord Castlereagh, as soon as tranquillity 
was restored, begged the House to do him 
the justice to recollect, that he had not 
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éontended generally against parliamentary 
inquiry, but that the present occasion was ill 
chosen, immediately after the restoration of 
peace ; the House had not hitherto interfered 
with the executive government.—(His lord- 
ship was interrupted by cries of spoke, 
spoke, question, &c.) 

Messrs Huskisson and Wellesley Pole 
spoke against the motion; and Mr Bankes 
in its support. 

Mr Marryat was as desirous as any man 
to promote economy and retrenchment, but 
he considered that there was a certain point 
beyond which violent and intemperate zeal 
would defeat its own object. A pretty large 
dose had already been given to ministers, 
and he was anxious to see how that dose 
worked before the House proceeded farther. 

The House then divided on the motion,’ 
‘which was negatived by 169 votes to 129: 
majority in favour of ministers 43. 


Wednesday, May 8. © 


Mr Brougham, at the conclusion of a very 
able speech, in the course of which he com- 
plimented the Attorney-General on his hav- 
ing forborne to file ex-officio informations, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill, for the 
better securing the Liberty of the Press.— 
First, To abolish the distinction between 
written and overt libel, and oral or spoken 
Slander ; it being well known that at pre- 
sent words which were not actionable when 
spoken, only became so when put on paper 
or were published. Secondly, To allow the 
cognizance or non-cognizance of the defen- 
dant, under whose ostensible authority the 
libel issued, to be put in evidence on his 
trial. Lastly, To allow evidence of the 
truth of alleged libel to be laid before the 
jury, with the view of modifying their de- 
¢ision. The hon. gentleman also meant to 
make a provision, that the defendant should 
give notice to the prosecutor that, when pat 
on trial, he intended to offer proof to esta- 
blish his statements. 

The Attorney-General (Sir W. Garrow) 
would not oppose the introduction of the 
bill ; but he entered his protest against the 
principle of making alteration on any of the 
points of law alluded to. He would here- 
after fully explain his sentiments when the 
subject was before the House. The power 
of filing ex-officio informations, which the 
learned gentleman would propose to abolish, 
ought to remain ‘vested with government. 
He (Sir W. Garrow) had always made it 
his principle never to hunt out cases for 


' prosecution, but he had, on the contrary, 


resisted many informations he had got, and 
he had uniformly studied rather to Jessen 
than to multiply them: He had always 
put this question to himself, ‘ Could IJ, if I 
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were 2 Grand Juryman, really say, on my 
oath, this was a proper subject for sending 
to a Common Jury ? and on that question 
he had uniformly acted, as he had no doubt 
the House would believe him to have done. 
( Hear, hear.) Leave was given to bring 
in the Bill. 
Monday, May 13. 

Lord Milion said he had once before com- 
plained of an improper interference of the 
military, who made an assault on private 
individuals attempting to pass the public 
streets. Perhaps all might not know that 
parties of guards had been stationed that 
day in different streets of the town. He 
did not see these things himself; but he 
understood that the guards stationed at the 
end of Pall-mall had stopped his noble 
friend (Lord Essex, we presume) who had 
come down the Haymarket; and who, up- 
on asking the reason why, was told by the 
soldier, that such was their orders. They 
said that their commanding officer was at 
Carlton-house. His noble friend enquired 
for a constable, and the soldiers’ answer was, 
‘ We have nothing to do with the peace of- 
ficers.” After some further observations the 
noble lord concluded by moving for a copy 
of the orders given that day to the life- 
guards on duty. 

Lord Castlereagh did not think that the 
employment of the military on such occa 
sions was inconsistent with the principles 
of our constitution. A great deal of alarm 
had been expressed, but he did not consi- 
der that it was warranted by the circum- 
stances of the case: it was calculated rather 
to make the people less attached to British 
liberty. (Hear, hear, from the opposition.) 
In his view of the subject, it would be a de- 
gradation of the high character of the House 
to entertain the question. 

Sif C. Burrell said that so far from re- 
gretting that soldicrs were posted at the 
Theatres, and other places of amusement, 
he wished to see the military system ex- 
tended a little further. (Hear, hear, from 
the opposition.) Sentinels were placed at 
St James’s, and he lamented that they were 
not stationed in Piccadilly, particularly -a- 
bout Dover-street. The scenes of riot and 
disorder that were occasioned by the pro- 
prietors of stage coaches was a disgrace to 
the country. Women had been frequently 
interrupted and dragged about by these 
people, till they could find an opportunity 
of escaping into shops; and he begged to 
assure the House, that a complaint of this 
nature had been made to him by a public- 
spirited jeweller, who had found it necessary 
to commence actions against the coachmas- 
ters. (Loud laughter.) After some discus- 
sion the motion was negatived by 112 to 54. 

Wednesday, 


‘ 
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Wednesday, May 15. 

Mr Rose brought in a bill for the regu- 
lation of Provident Institutions and Saving 
Banks. 
banks are to be enrolled: to have the liber- 
ty of chusing their own officers, who must 
give security for the money entrusted to 
them ; in case of death or bankruptcy, these 
societies are to have preference over the 
claims of other creditors ; depositors in these 
banks not to be prevented from applying 
and receiving parish relief; depositors dy- 
ing intestate, distribution to be made ac- 
cording to a specific provision made in the 
bill, and the transfer of stock to these socie- 
ties, to be exempt from the stamp duties. 
The bill to be read on Friday, and then to 
stand over for a fortnight. 


Tuesday, May 21. 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


Mr W. Eliot presented a petition from 
the Roman Catholics of England, praying 
relief from the restrictions and disabilities, 
to which they were at present subjected by 
haw, 

Mr Grattan then rose to make his annuat 
motion on the subject of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. In the course of his speech the 
hon. gentleman stated that he had in his 
possession a letter from Cardinal Gaeta, 
written under the authority of the Pope, 
setting forth the terms to which his Holi- 
ness was willing to assent. It was an offi- 
cial document, countersigned by Dr Poyn- 
ter, a Catholic bishop. Speaking of the 
oaths taken by the Catholic bishops, his 
letter states, that though they alone might 
be sufficient to satisfy the governinent, yet 
his Holiness was willing to permit that a 
list of the clergy who were candidates for 
the vacant sees might be exhibited to the 
King’s ministers, in order that the gowern- 
ment, if it disliked any of them, might point 
out the name, in order to its being expun- 
ged. The Cardinal then goes on to say, 
** that as soon as the legislature of Great 
Britain shall promulgate the aet of eman- 
cipation founded on these principles, his 
Holiness will send a brief to all the Catho- 
lics of the united kingdom, in which he will 
publish his sense of the generosity of the 
most powerful British Government, and ex- 
hort them to still more solid loyalty to their 
august King.” Mr Grattan concluded with 
moving that the House do early in the next 
Session of Parliament take into its serious 
consideration the state of the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics, with the view of a- 
dopting such conciliatory arrangements as 
night conduce to the peace and strength of 
the United Kingdom. 

Sir 41. Parncil seconded the motion. 


The provisions are as follow: these 
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General Mathew said he had gone to 
Rome, obtained an interview with the Pope, 
who had assured him that he was fully pre- 
pared to go every possible length towards 
this country. 

_ Lord Castlereagh spoke at some length in 
support of the motion, as did Mr Ponsonby ; 
and Mr Peel against it. 

On a division the motion was negatived 
by 172 to 141: majority against the mo- 
tion 31. 

Wednesday, May 22. 


TY THES. 


Mr Newman concluded a prefatory speech 
ov this subjeet by moving the appointment 
of a Committee, to take into consideration 
the petitions upon the Table on the subject 
of Tythes, and report their opinion whether 
it be expedient to enable Tythe-holders to 
substitute pecuviary payments for Tythes 
in kind at certain periods. ae 

Messrs Curwen and Brand were satisfied 

that the commutation of tythes would be 
productive of much good, and that the cler- 
gy were quite as desirous of it as the laity. 
_ Mr Smyth declared, that if tythes were a- 
bolished, it would not be practicable to pro- 
vide an adequate equivalent either in value, 
title, security, or means of collection. He 
should therefore object to any proposition 
for depriving the clergy and other tythe- 
holders of that property to which they had 
as much right as any freeholder had to his 
jJand. 

Mr Rose professed himself a friend to in+ 
quiry upon this subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
not very sanguine in his hopes of success, 
yet thought that the time of the House 
could not be better employed than as me- 
diators, or arbitrators, between the tythe 
proprietors and the occupiers of land. As, 
however, the motion was ambiguously word- 
ed, and might create considerable alarm, he 
should propose as an amendment, after a- 
dopting the general terms of the motion, a 
conclusion to the following effect :—-** That 
the Committee should inquire into, and re- 
port their opinion upon the expediency of 
enabling the Proprietors of Tythes to grant 
longer leases thereof under new regula- 
tions.” 

Sir W. Scott would give his vote for the 
Committee, but would oppose any attempt 
to substitute pecuniary payments in lieu of 
tythes, because it would tend to remove the 
clergy from those solid and immemorial 
grounds of revenue by which they were ren- 
dered in point of fact, co-proprietors and cos 
possessors of the land. 

Lord Castlereagh declared that he would 
not oppose the Committeé, though he did 
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pot think it likely to Jead to any successful 
results. In the conversation which follow- 
ed, the reference to a Committee was gene- 
rally supported, all the speakers declaring 
at the same time, their opinion that the pro- 
perty of the Church should be held inviola- 
ble. The motion as amended was then a- 
_ greed to. 

Thursday, May 23. 


In consequence of a petition from Bristol 
against the registering of Slaves, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh inquired of Mr Wilberforce, if he 
intended to bring forward any measure up- 
on this subject during the present Session, 
as it might materially interfere with nego- 
ciations now pending with foreign powers. 

Mr Wilberforce replied, that he should 
not press the bill till next Session, as he 
understood negociations were now carrying 
on with Spain to put an end to that odious 
traffic the Slave Trade : he should also hope 
that in the interval the colonial legislatures 
would themselves establish a registry of 
‘Slaves, and carry it bona fide into execution. 

Sir §. Romilly brought forward his mo- 
tion of an address to the Regent on the sub- 
ject of the persecution of the protestants in 
#rance. It was opposed on the ground 
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that this country had no right to interfere 
with the internal affaits of France; and fi- 
nally negatived without a division. 


Monday, May 27. 
THE BUDGET. 


The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, before proceeding to an enu- 
meration of the general Supplies and the 
Ways and Means for the year, alluded to 
the intended loan from the Bank of three 
millions, at three per cent. in consideration 
of permission to be granted the bank to ex- 
tend its capital by a similar sum, with the 
further provision that during the continu- 
ance of the advance, the notes of the Bank 
of England should be accepted as cash in 
all payments of the revenue. This was, in 
other words, only granting permission to 
the bank proprietors to divide among them- 
selves £. 3,000,000 of their own money, on 
consideration of their advancing a similar 
sum for the public service. As a mode of 
raising money for the public service, this 
was in itself the best that could be adopted. 
He then stated the following to be the items 
of the supply for the present year :— 


SUPPLY.—1816. 


9,665,666) 
1,234,596 


8,431,079 
1,500,000 


75,000 


Deduct Naval 


4,431,643 { Deduct 


3,000,000 ees 
Indian Devt... 


- Total of joint charge for the United Kingdom.......+.+« 


405,000 
178, 
50,0 


10,114,345 
679,905 


1,882,18¢ 
186,00:, 


2,133,000 


10,564,070 


9,434,440 


1,696,185 
2,500,006 
945,491 


£. 25,140,186 


SEPARATE CHARGES, including Coinage £. 400,000 


AND MEANS FOR 1816— 
to defray the above: 
Land and Malt Tax, £. $3,000,000—Sur. 
plus Consolidated Fund, £. 3,000,000—Ex.- 
_ tise Duties continued for 5 years £.3,500,000 


£. 2,139,000 


Total - £. 27,279,186 


~—Bank Advance on Bills, £. 6,000,000— 
Lottery, £. 200,000—Surplus Grants, 1815, 
£. 5,663,755—Bank Advance on account 
of Increased Capital, £.3,000,000—Un- 
claimed Dividends, £,301,316—Unap- 
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plied Money in the Exchequer £. 140,000 
—Exchequer Bills, £.2,500,000—Total 


£. 27,305,071. 

The Chancellor then moved his first pro- 
position: ** that the proposal of the Bank for 
an advance of three millions be approved.” 

Mz Vesey Fitzgerald observed that it was 
not his intention to go at length over the 
same statements which he had recently had 
the honour of submitting to the considera- 
tion of the House. The quota of contribu- 
tion estimated to be due from Ireland for the 
service of the present year was £. 3,407,794 
Irish currency, or £.3,145,656 British. 
The charge of interest and sinking fund on 
the present debt was £. 6,826,780, forming 
a total supply of £. 10,234,524. To meet 
this charge the following were the 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Surplus of Consolidated Fund . £.991,570 


Revenue, estimated at_ . . . 6,000,000 
Profit on Lotteries . . 100,000 
Seamen’s Wages . . 111,960 
Loan on Treasury Bills in Eng- 

land £.1,700,000 British . 1,841,666 
Ditto ditto in Ireland . . . 1,200,000 


‘Potal Ways and Means £. 10,245,196 


He had estimated the produce of the re- 
venue in Ireland at six millions, and he 
thought that, under all the circumstances, 
he was justified in taking this estimate. 
After a very short discussion, the resolutions 
were agreed to, and the House resumed, 


Tuesday, May 28. 


Mr Rose brought in a bill respecting the 
regulation of madhouses. It provided for 
eight commissioners to inspect madhouses 
throughout England, as it had been found 
that the intrusting this business to the phy- 
sicians merely was totally incflicient: two 
justices in each district were also to have 
the right of visiting, and all the country 
members. He believed no better arrange- 
ment could be made: but the house would 
be ready to attend to all suggestions. The 
bill was read a first time. 

Lord Binning said he should early next 
sessions move for establishing places in Scot- 
land for the care of criminal and pauper 
Junaties. 
NEW SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr W. Pole brought down a_ message 
from the Prince Regent which stated, that 


considering the present defective state and 


amount of silver coin, his Royal Highness 
had directed a new and extensive issue, and 


relied on the assistance of the House of Com- . 


mons to carry into effect the necessury mea. 
sures on this important subject. 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 

Sir J. C. Ilippesley moved for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to report 
on the laws existing in foreign states re- 
specting the force of papal reseripts, and 
the appointment of Catholic Bishops. He 
had also a minor object in view—name- 
ly, the repeal of the statute of the 13th 
Elizabeth, which made it high treason for 
any one to receive a bill from Rome. The 
motion was agreed to, and a committee of 
21 appointed. 


NEW PLAN TO SUPERSEDE THE FOOR 
LAWS. 


Mr Curwen reviewed, in an elaborate 
speech, the various plans which had been 
suggested by various gentlemen, to render 
these laws less burthensome to the country. 
Mr Gilbert and Mr Estcourt had devoted a 
great portion of their lives to this subject, 
but their plans had failed. Mr Pitt, with 
all his splendid abilities, possessed no ex- 
perience, and had no opportunity of beco- 


‘ming acquainted with his subject. His bill 


never got into a committee. The next in- 
dividual was certainly one whose great 
knowledge of the subject eminently fitted 
him to undertake the task of reformation ; 
he meant the late Mr Whitbread. That 
eminent senator had two plans ; the first, a 
general education, of which he certainly ap- 
proved ; the other, that of a national bank. 
It was utterly impossible, however, that the 
work of 200 years could be instantaneously 
destroyed—it might even require centuries 
before the whole was done away. The re- 
medy which he proposed to apply was-not 
altogether founded-on theory. In the course 
of 30 years having had occasion to employ 
many men, 6d. a-week had been laid aside 
from the wages of each man, which, in the 30 


years, had amounted to £.20,000 (Hear !) - 


He should propose, in like manner, that all 
classes in the country should be called on 
to contribute to a National Bank. The 
contribution would fall lightly on all classes, 
as it would not amount in any case to more 
than 1-30th of the earnings of any labourer. 
The labourers employed in agriculture would 
contribute 4d. per week, whith would a- 
mount, on 3,000,000 of labourers, to 
£. 2,200,000. The same contribution from 
the same number of manufacturing labou- 
rers was £.2,200,000. A weekly contribu- 
tion should be required from all employers 
of labourers to the amount of 1d. on each 
labourer employed, which would amount to 
£. 1,200,000 and the same contribution 
should be levied on land. A contribution 
of Gd. per week should be raised on the 
higher classes, which would produce pro- 
bably £.2,000,000 which would make a to- 

tal 


t 


applied to give all comforts to the poor in 
their old age, without dragging them into 
those dreadful receptacles in which they 
were now placed. ‘The management of the 
fund he proposed should be placed in the 
hands of persons elected—1l. From the la- 
bourers.—2. From their employers.—3. 
From persons of consequence in the pa- 
rishes. This would tend to give the poor 
consequence and consideration, and to raise 
them from the degraded state in which they 
now were. This would form a_ pleasing 
contrast with the present system of manage- 
ment by overseers who had no sympathy 
with the class to whom charity was extend- 
ed, and who were too apt to confound the 
unfortunate with the vicious. When the 
fund accumulated to'a certain amount in 
particular parishes, the contribution should 
be reduced one half, and finally cease. The 
money should be paid to the Receiver-Ge- 
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neral of the counties, and vested in Govern- 
ment securities. He should recommend a 
similar establishment for the army and na- 
vy. As to those illegitimate children, who 
were deserted by their parents, he should 
propose that the Government should ex- 
tend care to their education. He should 
propose that meantime parochial relief, un- 
der the act of Elizabeth, should be extend- 
ed to persons only above 50 years of age. 
He should also propose to simplify the set- 
tlement laws, and to enable parishes who 
were overstocked with hands to send, on 
consideration of the payment of a certain 
sum, labourers to parishes where they might 
find employment. The hon. member con- 
cluded by moving, that a select committee 
be appointed to take into consideration the 
state of the Poor Laws, and to report theres 
on to the House. Agreed to, and a Come 
mittee nominated, 
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AFRICA. 


HUMILIATION OF THE ALGERINE POWER, 
E participate in all those feelings of 
exultation which the brilliant achiev- 

ment we are about to record, is so well cal- 
culated to excite in the breasts of our coun- 
trymen, in particular, and generally in those 
of every citizen ofthe civilized world; 
since, besides adding another to the many 
proud triumphs of British sailors, it pre- 
sents a more lasting ground of rejoicing, in 
having put an end, we trust for ever, to 
that horrid system of slavery so long prac- 
tised by the petty tyrants of Africa against 
all Christians who were so unfortunate ag 
to fall into their hands. 


(From the London Gazette Extraordinary.) 


Admiralty-Office, Sept. 15. 1816. 
“Captain Brisbane, of his Majesty’s ship 
Queen Charlotte, arrived at this Office last 
night, with the following dispatches from 
Admiral Lord Exmouth, G. C. B. address- 
ed to Juhn Wilson Croker, Esq. 


Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, 
August 28. 1816. 

Sgr, 

In all the vicissitudes of a long life of pub- 
lic service; no circumstance has ever produ- 
ced on my mind such impressions of grati- 
tude and joy as the event of yesterday. To 
_ September 1816, 


9 


have been one of the humble instruments, 
in the hands of Divine Providence, for bring- 
ing to reason a ferocious Government, and 
destroying for ever the insufferable and hor- 
rid system of Christian slavery, can never 
cease to be a source of delight and heart- 
felt comfort to every individual happy 
enough to be employed in it. I may, I hope, 
be permitted, under such impressions, to 
offer my sincere congratulations to their 
Lordships on the complete success which 
attended the gallant efforts of his Majesty's 
fleet in their attack upon Algiers yester- 
day, and the happy result produced from it 
on this day by the signature of peace. 

Thus has a provoked war of two days ex- 
istence been attended by a complete victory, 
and closed by a renewed peace for England 
and her ally, the King of the Netherlands, 
on conditions dictated by the firmness and 
wisdom of his Majesty’s Government, and 
commanded by the vigour of their mea- 
sures. 

My thanks are justly due for the honour 
and confidence his Majesty’s Ministers have 
been pleased to repose on my zeal, on this 
highly important occasion. The means were 
by them made adequate to my own wishes, 
and the rapidity of their measures speak for 
themselves. Not more than one hundrid 
days since, I left Algiers with the British 
ficet, unsuspicious and ignorant of the atro- 

cities 
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cities which had béen committed at Bona ; 
that fleet, on its arrival in England, was 
necessarily disbanded, and another, with pro- 
portionate resources, created and equipped ; 
_and although impeded in its progress by 
calms and adverse winds, has poured the 
ce of an insulted nation, in chastis- 
ing the cruelties of a ferocious Government, 
with a promptitude beyond example, and 
highly honourable to the national character, 
eager to resent oppression or cruelty, where- 
ever practised, upon those under their pro- 
tection. 

Would to God that in the attainment of 
this object, J had not deeply to lament the 
severe loss of so many gallant officers and 
men ; they have profusely bled in a contest 
which has been peculiarly marked by proofs 
of such devoted heroism as would arouse «very 
noble feeling, did 1 dare indulge in relating 
them. 

Their Lordships will already have been 
informed, by his Majesty’s sloop Jasper, of 
my proceedings up to the 14th instant, on 
which day I broke ground from Gibraltar, 
after a vexatious detention by a foul wind, 
of four days. , 

The fleet, complete in all its points, with 
the addition of five gun-boats fitted at Gib- 
raltar, departed in the highest spirits, and 
with the iwnost favourable prospect of reach- 
ing the port of their destination in three 
days; but an adverse wind destroyed the 
expectation of an early arrival, which was 
the more anxiously looked for by myself, 
in consequenee of hearing, the day 1 sailed 
from Gibraltar, that a large army had been 
assembled, and that very considerable addi- 
tional works were throwing up, not only on 
Doth flanks of the city, but also immediate- 
Vy about the entrance of of the Mole. From 
this I was apprehensive that my intention 
of making that point my principal object of 
attack had been discovered to the Dey by 
the same means he had heard of the expedi- 
tion. ‘This intelligence was, on the follow- 
ing night, greately confirmed by the Prome- 
theus, which I had dispatched te Algiers 


- ‘Bome time before, to endeavour to get a- 


way the Consul. Captain Dashwood had 
with difficulty succéeded in bringing away, 
disguised in midshipman’s uniform, his wife 
and daughter, leaving a boat to bring off 
we infant child, coming down in a, basket 
ith the surgeon, who thought he had com- 
it, but it unhappily cried in the gate- 
way, and in consequence, the surgeon, three 
midshipmen, in all cighteen persons, were 
seized and confined as slaves in the usual 
dungéons.—The child was sent off next 
morning by the Dey, and, as a solitary in- 
Stance of his humanity, it ouglit to be re- 
corded by me. ae 


T 


Captain Dashwood further confitmed, 
that about forty thousand men had been 
brought down from the interior, and all the 
janissaries called in from distant garrisons, 
and that they were indefatigably employed 
in their batteries, gun-boats, &c. and every 
where strengthening the sea defences. 

The Dey informed Captain Dashwood, 
he knew perfectly well the armament was 
destined for Algiers, and asked him if it was 
true ? He replied, if he had such information, 

knew as much as he did, and probably 

mm the same source—=the public prints. 

The ships were all in port, and between 
forty and fifty gun and mortar boats ready, 
with several more in forward repair. The 
Dey had closely confined the Consul, and 
refused either to give him up, or promise 
his personal safety ; nor would he hear a 
word respecting the officers and men seized _ 
in the boats of the Prometheus. 

From the continuance of adverse winds 
and calms, the land to the westward of Al- 
giers was not made before the 26th, and 
the next morning, at day-break, the fleet 
was advanced in sight of the city, though 
not so near as I had intended.—As the 
ships were becalmed, I embraced this op- 
‘portunity of dispatching a boat, under co- 
ver of the Severn, with a flag of truce, and 
the demands I had to make, in the name 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
on the Dey of Algiers (of which the accom- 
panying are copies ;) directing the Officer 
to wait two or three hours for the Dey’s 
answer, at which time, if no reply was 
sent, he was to return to the flag-ship: he 
was met near the Mole by: the Captain of 
the port, who, on being told the answer 
was expected in one hour, replied, that it 
was impossible. The Officer then said he 
would wait two or three hours ; he then ob- 
served, two hours was quite sufficient. 

The fieet at this time, by the springing 
up of the sea-breeze, had reached the bay, 
and were preparing the boats and flotilla — 
for service, until near two o'clock, when, 
observing my officer was returning with 
the signal flying that no answer had been 
received, after a delay of upwards of three 
hours, I instantly made the signal to know 
if the ships were all ready, which beiag 
answered in the affirmative, the Queen 
Charlotte bore up, followed by the fleet, 
for their appointed stations ; the flag, lead- 
ing in the prescribed order, was anchored 
in the entrance of the Mole, at about fifty 
yards distance. At this moment not a gun 
had been fired, and I began to suspect a full 
compliance with the terms which had been 
so many hours in their hands; ‘at this pe- 
riod of profound silen¢e, a shot was fired at 
ts from the Mole, and two at the ships to 
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the northward then following; this was 
promptly returned by the Queen Charlotte, 
who was then lashing to the main-mast of 
a brig, fast to the shore in the mouth of 
the Mole, and which we had steered for, as 
the guide to our position. 

Thus commenced a fire as animated and 
well supported as, I believe, was ever wit- 
nessed, from a quarter before three until 
nine, without intermission, and which did 
not cease altogether until half-past eleven. 

The ships immediately following me were 
admirably and coolly taking their stations, 
with a precision even beyond my most san- 

uine hope ;—and never did the British 

ag receive, on any occasion, more zealous 
and honourable support. To look further 
on the line than immediately round me 
was perfectly impossible ; but so well ground- 
ed was my confidence in the gallant officers 
I had the honour to command, that my 
mind was left perfectly free to attend to 
other objects, and I knew them in their sta- 
tions only by the destructive effect of their 
fire upon the walls and batteries to which 
they were opposed. 

. [ had about this time the satisfaction of 
seeing Vice-Admiral Van Capellen’s flag in 
the station I had assigned to him, and soon 


after, at intervals, the remainder of his fri- 


gates, keeping up a well-supported fire on 
the flanking batteries he had offered to co- 
ver us from, as it had not been in my 
power, fer want of room, to bring him in 
the front of the Mole. 

_ About sun-set I received a message from 
Rear-Admirai Milne, conveying to me the 
severe loss the Impregnable was sustaining, 
having then 150 killed and wounded, and re- 
questing I would, if possible, send him a fri- 
gate to divert some of the fire he was under. 

The Glasgow, near me, immediately 
weighed, but the wind had been driven a- 
way by the cannonade, and she was obliged 
to anchor again, having qbtained rather a 
better position than before. 

I had at this time sent orders to the ex- 
plosion vessel, under the ch of Lieute- 
nant Fleming and Mr Parker, by Captain 
Reade of the engineers, to bring her into 
the Mole; but the Rear-Admiral having 
thought she would do him essential service 
if exploded under the battery in his front, 
I sent orders to this vessel to that effect, 
which were executed. I desired also the 
Rear-Admiral might be informed, that 
many of the ships being now in flames, and 
certain of the destruction of the whole, I 
considered I had executed the most impor- 
tant part of my instructions, and should 
make every preparation for withdrawing 
the ships, and desired he would do so as 
soon as possible with his division. . 
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There were awful moments during the 
conflict, which I cannot now attempt to 
describe, occasioned by firing the ships sa 
near us ; and I had long resisted the eager 
entreaties of several around me, to make 
the attempt upon the outer frigate, distant 
about 100 yards, which at length I gave 
into, and Major Gossett, by my side, who 
had been eager to land his corps of miners, 
pressed me most anxiously for permission — 
to accompany Lieut. Richards in this ship’s 
barge. The frigate was instantly boarded, 
and in ten minutes in a perfect blaze; a 
gallant young midshipman, in rocket-boat 
No. 8, although forbidden, was led by his 
ardent spirit to follow in support of the 
barge, in which he was desperately wounds 
ed, his brother officer killed, and nine of 
his crew. The barge, by rowing more ra- 
pidly, had suffered less, and lost but two. 

The enemy’s batteries around my divi-+ 
sion were about ten o'clock silenced, and in 
a state of perfect ruin and dilapidation : 
and the fire of the ships was reserved as 
much as possible, to save powder, and re- 
ply to a few guns now and then bearing 
upon us, although a fort upon the upper 


angle of the city, on which our guns could 


not be brought to bear, continued to annoy 
the ships by shot and shells during the 
whole time. ‘ 
Providence at the interval gave to my 
anxious wishes the usual land wind, com- 
mon in this bay, and my expectations were 
completed. We were all hands employed 
warping and towing off, and, by the help 


of the light air, the whole were under sail, 


and came to anchor out of the reach of 
shells about two in the morning, after twelve 
hour’s incessant labour. 

The flotilla of mortar, gun, and rocket- 
boats, under the direction of their respec. 
tive artillery officers, shared, to the full ex- 
tent of their power, in the honours of this 
day, and performed good service ; it was by 
their fire all the ships in the port (with the 
exception of the outer frigate) were in 
flames, which extended rapidly over the 
whole arsenal, store-houses, and gun-boats, 
exhibiting a spectacle of awful grandeur 
and interest no pen edn describe. 

The sloops of war, which had been ap- 
propriated to aid and assist the ships of the 
line, and prepare for their retreat, perform- 
ed not only that duty well, but embraced 
every opportunity of firing through the in- 
tervals, and were constantly in motion. _ 

The shells from the bombs were admira- 
bly weil thrown by the royal marine artil- 
lery ; and though thrown directly across and 
over us, not an accident that I know of o¢- 
curred to any ship. 

The whole was condueted in perfect s- 
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silence, and such a thing as a cheer I ne- 
ver heard in any part of the line; and that 
the guns were well worked and directed, 
will be seen for many years to come, and 
remembered by these barbarians for ever. 

The conducting this ship to her station 
by the master of the fleet and ship excited 
the praise of all. The former has been my 
companion in arms for more than 20 years. 

Having thus detailed, although but im- 
perfectly, the progress of this short service, 
_ I venture to hope, that the humble and de- 
voted services of myself and the officers and 
men of every description I have the honour 
to command, will be received by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Régent with his ac- 
ecustomed grace. The approbation of our 
services by our Sovereign, and the good 
opinion of our country, will, I venture to 
affirm, be received by us all with the high- 
est satisfaction. 

If I attempted to name to their Lord- 
ships the numerous officers who, in such a 


conflict, had been at different periods more — 


conspicuous than their companions, I should 
do injustice to many; and I trust there is 
no officer in the fleet I have the honour to 
command who will doubt the grateful feel- 
ings I shall ever cherish for their unbound- 
ed and unlimited support. Not an officer 
nor man confined his exertions within the 
precise limits of their own duty ; all were 
eager to attempt services which I found 
more difficult to restrain than excite; and 
no where was this feeling more conspicuous 
than in ny own captain, and those officers 
immediately about my person. My grati- 
tude and thanks are due to all under my 
command, as well as to Vice-Admiral Ca- 
pellen, and the officers of the squadron of 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands : 
and I trust they will believe that the recol- 
lection of their services will never cease but 
with my life. In no instance have I ever 
seen’ more energy and zeal: the 
youngest midshipman to the highest rank, 
all seemed animated by one soul, and of 
which I shall with delight bear testimony 
to their Lordships, whenever that testimony 
can be useful. 

I have confided this dispatch to Rear- 
Admiral Milne, my second in command, 
from whom I have received, during the 
whole service entrusted to me, the most 
cordial and honeurable support —He is per- 
fectly informed of every transaction of the 
fleet, from the earliest period of my com- 
mand, and is fully competent to give their 
Lordships satisfaction on any points which 
I may have overlooked or have not time to 
state. I trust I have obtained from him 


his esteem and regard, and I regret had 
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The necessary papers, together with the 
defects of the ships and the return of killed 
and wounded, accompany this dispatch ; 
and I am happy to say, Captains Ekims and 
Coode are doing well, as also the whole of 
the wounded. By accounts from the shore, 
I understand the enemy’s loss in killed and 
wounded is between 6 and 7000 men. 

In recommending my officers and fleet 
to their Lordships’ protection and favour, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
ExMOUTH. 


A general Abstract of the Killed and Wound- 
ed in the Squadron under Admiral Lord 
Exmouth’s command in the Attack of Al- 
giers, the 27th August, 1816. 


Queen Charlotte, Adm. Lord Exmouth, 
G. C. B. Captain James Brisbane, C. B.— 
7 seamen, 1 marine, killed; 14 officers, 82 
seamen, 24 marines, 2 marine artillery, 5 
sappers and miners, 4 boys, wounded. 

Impregnable, Rear-Admiral Milne, Cap- 
tain Ed. Brace, C. B.—1 officer, 37 seamen, 
10 marines, 2 boys, killed ; 2 officers, 111 
seamen, 21 marines, 9 sappers and miners, 
17 boys wounded. 

Superb, Charles Ekins—2 officers, 3 sea- 
men, 2 marines, 1 rocket troop, killed; 6 
officers, 62 seamen, 14 marines, 2 marine 
artillery, wounded. 

Minden, William Paterson—5 seamen 
2 marines, killed ; 2 officers, 26 seamen, 9 
marines, wounded. 

Albion, John Coode—2 officers, 1 sea- 

man, killed ; 2 officers, 10 seamen, 3 ma- 
rines, wounded. 
_ Leander, Ed. Chetham, C. B,—5 officers, 
11 seamen, 1 marine, killed ;_8 officers; 69 
seamen, 25 marines, 4 boys, 12 supernu. 
meraries, wounded. 

Severn, Hon. T. W. Aylmer—2 seamen, 
1 marine, killed; 5 officers, 25 seamen, 3 
marines, 1 boy, wounded. 

Glasgow, Hon. A. Maitland—9 seamen, 
1 marine, killed ; 8 officers, 25 seamen, 3 
marines, 1 boy, wounded. 

Granicus, W. F. Wise—3 officers, 9 sea- 
men, 1 marine, 1 marine artillery, 2 boys, 
killed ; 5 officers, 31 seamen, 3 marines, 2 
rocket troop, 1 boy, wounded. 

_ Hebrus, Ed. Palmer, C. B.—1 officer, 3 
seamen, killed; 1 officer, 10 seamen, 1 ma- 
rine, 2 rocket troop, 1 boy, wounded. 

Heron, George killed 


or wounded. 


_ Mutine, James Mould—None killed or 
wounded. 
Prometheus, W. B. Dashwood — None 
killed or wounded. 
Cordelia, W. Sargent—None killed or 
wounded. 
Britomart, 
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wounded. 

Belzebub, William Kempthorne — None 
killed or wounded, 

Infernal, Hon, G. J. Perceval—1 officer, 
1 seaman, killed; 6 officers, 8 seamen, l 
marine artillery, 2 boys, wounded. 

Hecla, W. Popham— None killed or 
wounded.+ 

Fury, C. R. Moorson—None killed or 
wounded. 

Total—15 officers, 88 seamen, 19 ma- 
rines, 1 marine artillery, 1 rocket troop, 4 
boys, killed; 59 officers, 459 seamen, 106 
marines, 5 marine artillery, 14 sappers and 
miners, 4 rocket troop, 31 boys, 12 super- 

mumeraries wounded. 

Total killed and wounded—128 killed, 
690 wounded. 

DUTCH SQUADRON. 

- Melampus, Vice-Admiral Baron Van Ca- 
pellen, Captain Mair—3 killed, 15 wound- 
ed, 

Frederica, Captain Vender Straten—5 
-wounded, 

Dageraad, Captain Polders—4 wounded. 

Diana, Captain Zervogel—6 killed, 22 
‘wounded. 

_ Amstee, Captain Vander Hart, 4 killed, 
-6 wounded. 

Eendracht, Capt. Wardenburgh—None 
killed or wounded. 

Total—13 killed, 52 wounded. Grand 
total, 883. 


Memorandum of the Destruction in the Mole 
of Algiers, in the Attack of the 27th Au- 
gust, 1816. 


Four large frigates, of 44 guns ; five large 
corvettes, from 24 to 30; all the gun and 
mortar boats, except seven ; 30 destroyed ; 
several merchant brigs and schooners; a 
great number of small vessels of various de- 
scriptions ; all the pontoons, lighters, &c. ; 
storehouses and arsenal, with all the timber, 

-and various marine articles, destroyed in 
part; a great many gun-carriages, mortar- 
beds, casks, and ships’ stores of all descrip- 
tions. EXMOUTH. 


His Brit. Majesty's ship Queen Chat lotte, 
Algiers Bay, Aug. 28, 1816. 


| Sir,—For your atrocities at Bona on de- 
1 fenceless Christians, and your unbecoming 
4 disregard to the demands I made yesterday, 
re in the name of the Prince Regent of Britain, 
. the fleet under my orders has given you a 
_ signal chastisement, by the total destruction 
of your navy, storehouses, and arsenal, with 
your batteries. 
- As Britain does not war for the destruc- 
. tion of cities, I am unwilling to visit your 
personal eruelties upon the inoffensive in- 
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habitants of the country, and [I therefore 
offer you the same terms of peace which I 
couveyed to you yesterday in my Sovereign's 
name; without the acceptance of those 
terms, you can have no peace with Britain. 

If you receive this offer as you ought, 
you will fire three guns; and I shall consi- 
der your not making this signal as a refu- 
sal, and shall renew my operations at my 
own convenience. 

I offer you the above terms, provided 
neither the British Consul, nor the officers 
and men so wickedly seized by you from 
the boats of a British ship of war, have met — 
with any cruel treatment, or any of the 
Christian slaves in your power; and I re- 
peat my demand, tbat the Consul, and offi- 
cers. and men, may be sent off to me, con- 
formable to ancient treaties. 


have, &c. ExMouTRH. 
To his Highness the Dey of Algiers. 
—<=>>_— 


Queer Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 30, 1816, 
GENERAL MEMORANDUM. 


The Commander in Chief is happy fo in- 
form the fleet of the final termination of 
their strenuous exertions, by the signature 
of peace, confirmed under a salute of 21 
guns, on the following conditions, dictated 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
of England : 

I. The abolition, for ever, of Christiag 


slavery. 


Il. The delivery to my flag, of all slaves 
in the dominions of the Dey, to whatever 
nation they may belong, at noon to-mor- 
row. 

III. To deliver also, to my flag, all mo- 
ney received by him for the redemption of 
slaves since the commencement of this year, _ 
at noon also to-morrow. ° 

IV. Reparation has been made to the 
British Consul for all losses he may have 


sustained in consequence of his confinement. 


V. The Dey has made a public apology, 
in presence of his Ministers and Officers, 
and begged pardon of the Consul, in terms 
dictated by the Captain of the Queen Char- 
lotte. 

The Commander in Chief takes this op- 
portunity of again returning his public 
thanks to the admirals, captains, officers, 
seamen, marines, royal marine artillery, 
royal sappers and miners, and the royal 
rocket corps, for the noble support he hae 
received from them throughout the whole 
of this arduous service; and he is pleased 
to direct, that on Sunday next a public 
thanksgiving be offered up to Almighty God 
for the signal interposition of His Divine 


- Providence, during the conflict which took 


place 


» 
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place on the 27th between His Majesty's 

fleet and the ferocious enemies of mankind. 
It is requested that this memorandum 

may be read to the ships’ companies. 

To the Admirals, Captains, Officers, Seamen, 
Marines, Royal Sappers and Miners, 
Royal Marine Artillery, and the Royal 
Rocket Corps. 


Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Sept. 1. 1816. 


Sir,—1I have the honour to acquaint you, 
for their Lordships’ information, that I have 


* gent Captain Brisbane, with my duplicate 


dispatches, as I am afraid that Admiral 
Milne, in the Leander, who has charge of 
the originals, may experience a long voy- 
age, the wind having set in to the west- 
ward a few hours after he sailed. 

Captain Brisbane, to whom I feel great- 
ly indebted for his exertions, and the able 
assistance I have received from him through- 
out the whole of this service, will be able 
to inform their Lordships upon all points 
that 1 may have omitted. 

Admiral Sir Charles Penrose arrived too 
late to take his share in the attack upon 
Algiers, which I lament, as much on his 
account as my own; his services would 
have been desirable in every respect. 

I have the satisfaction to state, that all 
the slaves in the city of Algiers, and im- 
mediately in its vicinity, are embarked ; as 
also 357,000 dollars for Naples, and 25,500 
for Sardinia. The treaties will be signed 
to-morrow, and I hope to be able to sail in 
a day or two. 

The Minden has sailed for Gibraltar to 
be refitted, and will proceed from thence to 
her ultimate destination. 

The Albion will be refitted at Gibraltar 
for the reception of Sir Charles Penrose’s 
fiag. The Glasgow I shall be obliged to 
bring home with me. 

have the honour, &. 


To J. Wilson Croker, Esq. &c. Admiralty. 


During the action, as Lord Exmouth 
and Captain Brisbane were conversing to- 
gether, by a spent ball, or some other 
eause, the latter was struck flat on the deck. 
Lord Exmouth immediately called on the 
First Liewtenant, and exclaimed—* Poor 
Brisbane ! he’s gone ! take the command.” 
The Captain, raising himself into a sitting 
posture, coolly said, ** Not yet, my Lord ;” 
and ina moment after resumed his share 
in the business of the day. 

Captain Brisbane states a fact, which the 


modesty of Lord Exmouth omitted—name- 


jy, that his Lordship received two wounds 
an the late memorable action, one in the 


cheek, and another in the thigh, but hap- 
pily neither of them of a severe nature, - 
anit 


EAST INDIES. 


Madras papers to the Ist May last have 
been received. The Courier of that date 
anticipates a durable peace with the Nepau- 
lese. General Ochterlony had returned to 
Dinapore, where he would remain during 
the hot season. Recent advices from the 
Rungpore battalion, in the Morung, state, 
that the fort of Nagree had not yet been 
given up to our ally, the Rajah of Siccum, 
by the Nepaulese, in conformity with a sti- 
pulation in the Jate treaty. The British 
troops had all returned to their canton- 
ments. By way of Java, accounts of a fa- 
vourable hature had been received from 
Macassar. The British force, which had 
been for some time engaged on the Cele- 
bes, in opposing the encroachments of the 
Rajah of Boni, and other native Princes, at 
the date of the last advices, had sueceeded 
in driving the army of the confederates in- 
to the fastnesses of the hills. It would ap- 
pear, that the enemy had shortly afterwards 
descended into the plains in considerable 
strength, and that, after much delay and 
difficulty, caused by the unfavourable na- 
ture of the country, they had been at length 
brought to action, and, after a struggle of 
five hours, entirely defeated by Major Dal- 
ton, commanding the European force. Se- 
ven of the enemy’s chiefs were killed or 
wounded ; the loss of the British was very 
small; a few men only were wounded.—. 
The Rajah of Berar is dead, and has been 
succeeded on the Musnud by his son. The 
Bhow Begum has left her property to the 
East India Company. It is said to amount 
to the enormous sum of 90 lacs of rupees, 
74 of which are in. bullion. 

A letter to a gentleman in Bath, from a 
Lieut.-Colonel in the East India Company’s 
service, dated Madras, April 17, says— 
** It is expected there will be a Mahratta 
war immediately ; the Guntoor Circar hay- 
ing lately been plundered by a body of 
5000 horse from the Mahratta country, 
which has caused the greatest consterna- 
tion, such a circumstance not having takex 
place since the days of old Hyder Ally.” 


, WEST INDIES. 


It is Said that the sugar plantations in 
some of the islands have this year fallen 
short of their usual average ; but that others 
have a superabundance, which will make 
good the deficieney. All the islands, ac- 
cording to last accounts, enjoy perfect tran- 


” 


The House of Assembly of St Vincent’s, 
en 3d May, received a message from the 
Council, recommending, that an act should 
be immediately framed for the better regu. 
lation of the Methodist mission there; that 
dissenting preachers of every denomination 
should not be allowed to preach, till they 
had entered into securities, themselves in 
£.400 currency, and two freeholders in the 
like sum each, that they should not pro- 
mulgate doctrines inconsistent with the sys- 
tem of Government, or with the duty slaves 
owe to their masters; as also, that they will 
not bold correspondence with any unautho- 
rised or self-created set of men in or out of 
‘the island, who shall attempt to interfere 
in the relations between master and slave 
in the colonies. To the above message an 
answer was returned, promising the most 
hearty co-operation in carrying any law in- 
to effect which would tend to remedy the 
¢vil complained of, 


TURKEY. 


The German papers contain the following 
tetter, dated Cairo, July 20: 

** Babylon, tormerly so famous, is about 
to acquire a new celebrity in our days: that 
city and its environs, as far as Libanus, are 
now the theatre of important events. A 
Jew, of the tribe of Dan, has assembled a 
prodigious number of the discontented 
Jews, and is now, we are assured, at the 
‘head of 200,000 Israelites, whose progress 
nothing can arrest. He calls himself the 
King of the Jews, and the people call him 
Hosiannah-Massas. His success is so de- 
cisive, that the people in general believe the 
Almighty combats on his side. The Mus- 
‘sulmen desert the standard of Mahomet, 
and fight under the bauner of the Lion of 
Juda. An account of this event has been 
transmitted to the Porte; but so rapid is 
the progress made by the conqueror, that it 
#8 feared he cannot be stopped.” 


‘FRANCE. 


The King of France has dissolved the 
Chamber of Deputies. Our readers must 
be aware, that, during ‘the sittings of the 
Legislative Chambers, they were divided 
into two strong parties: one called the ul- 
‘tra-royalists, who apparently wished to re- 
‘turn to the ancient regime, restore the 
lands of the clergy and of the emigrants to 
their former owners, and to dispossess the 
‘holders of national property of all their ac- 
‘quirements. The other party named them- 
‘selves constitutionalists, and opposed all re- 
action, excepting what was allowed in the 


¢harter granted by Louis XVIII. on ‘his 
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restoration, which declared all property in- 
violable, without any exception of that cail- 
ed national. In the lower house the ul- 
tra-royalists prevailed in most of the con- 
tests, and particularly in the great question 
of renewing the assembly by fifths, which 
was proposed by the Court; thus compel- 
ling the King to submit to their measures, 
or dissolve the assembly altogether. It is 
understood, that the Cabinet was divided 
into similar parties: and even that the 


members of the Royal Family differed in . 


the same manner: the King supporting the 
constitutionalists, and Monsieur and his two 
sons, the Dukes of Angouleme and Berri, 
and the Duchess of Angouleme, strenuous- 
ly taking part with the ultras. Since the 
recess of the Chambers, the contest has been 
going on in the Cabinet; but at length the 
constitutionalists have prevailed, and the 
King has determined to appeal to the peo- 
ple, against the efforts of those who are sta~ 
ted to be ** more royal than himself.”— 
The Moniteur contains the ordinance to 
that effect, and convoking the electoral col- 
leges of the districts and departments, for 
the purpose of electing a new Chamber, 
which is to meet on the 4th of November, 
reducing the number of members from 420 
to 260, as limited by the constitutional 
charter, specifying their qualifications with 
respect to property, and forbidding the elec- 
tion of any person under the matured age 
of 40 years. The following is the pream- 
ble to the royal ordinance :— 

** Louis, by the grace of God, King of 
France and Navarre :—To all those whom 
it shall concern. Since our return to our 
States, every day has demonstrated to us 
the truth proclaimed by us on a solemn oc- 
casion, that the advantage of amelioration 
is closely accompanied by the danger of in- 
novation. We are convinced that the wants 
and wishes of our subjects concur in pre- 
serving untouched the constitutional char- 
‘ter, the basis of public law in France, and 
the guarantee of general tranquillity. We 
‘have in consequence judged it necessary to 
reduce the Chamber of Deputies to the 
number determined by the charter, and not 
to call to it men under 40 years of age.” — 

The above ordinance, dissolving the Cham- 
ber, is followed by another, appointing the 
presidents of the electoral colleges. The 
most striking peculiarity in this decree, is 
the total exclusion of all members of the 
royal family {they being supporters of the 
ultra-royalists) from this important office, 
and the nomination of several of those mem - 
bers of the late Chamber who supported the 
constitution against that party. ‘Phe situ- 
ation of president of an electoral college is 
one of such weight, as to give him who 

enjoys 


‘ 
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enjoys it a very considerable influence in 
the election of a member. 
NETHERLANDS. 

A project of a law upon the subject of 
the press has been propossd by the King of 
the Netherlands, by which his subjects are 
to be left at liberty to express their senti- 
ments on all matters at home $ but they are 
restrained from publishing their opinions on 
foreign Governments, under the severe pe- 
nalties of fine and imprisonment. This law 
is supposed to be directed against the French 
1efugees who have retired into the Nether- 
Jands, and who are in the habit or publishing 
invectives against the French Government. 

é; 

GERMANY. 

An article from Vienna speaks with con- 
fidence of the immediate marriage of the 
Emperor of Austria with a Princess of the 
House of Bavaria, whose younger sister is 
<lestined for the Prince Royal, his son. 


The King and Queen of Bavaria are expect- 


ed at Vienna, as they intend tobe present 
at the celebration of this union between the 
two Courts, which, in a political light, is 
considered as highly ayspicious to the inte- 
rests of Germany. 

The Illyrian provinces, with the addition 
of some districts belonging to Inner Aus- 
tria and the kitigdom of Italy, have been 
erected into a kingdom, under the title of 
the Kingdom of Illyria. It is reported, 
that the new kingdom is intended as an es- 
tablishment for the Empress Maria Louisa 
and her son, in lieu of the Dachy of Parma, 
which will be restored to the Queen of 
Etruria, its former possessor. 

The foreign papers state, that the dis- 
pute between the King of Wirtemberg and 
the Assembly of the State becomes every 
day more serious; and the dissolution of 
the Assembly is in consequence expected. 

A mystical society has been formed at 


Lubeck, called the ** Society of Jesus,” une © 
der the direction of a Calvinistic preacher 


of the name of Gaibel. They affect exte- 
rior singularities ; and their dress is in the 
Gothic form. They also take the name of 
Christler. It is remarked that the famous 
Francke, founder of the sect of Lutheran 
Pictists, in the 17th sande was also born 
at Lubeck. 
ITALY. 

The Pope has established a new form of 
‘Government, by which the country is di- 
vided into seven circles, to the governor- 
ship of which circles prelates have been ap- 
pointed, to whom the barons of marches 
are to be subordinate. The Pope has also 


prohibited the exportation of grain, under 


severe penalties.—The French editors, in 4 
pretended article from Bologna, complain of 
the Italian manufacturers being ruined by 
the influence of British goods. 

We learn from Naples that a mandement 
has lately been addressed to confessors, con- 
taining a list of the sins for which they are 
not to grant absolution, and are reserved 
for the Archbishop. Among other persons 
are those who wear tight breeches, the tai- 
lors who make them, and the merchants 
who sell them. Ladies are also to be refu- 
sed absolution who display their bosoms, or 
their arms naked above the elbow, or who 
wear tight petticoats. 

All sectarian associations have been abo- 
lished in the kingdom of Naples, which of 
course includes free masons. ‘Those who, 
in future,-allow any of them to assemble in 
their premises, are to be liable in a fine of 
from 10 to 500 ducats, and banishment. 

On the 7th ult. at four o’clock in the af-— 
ternoon, a violent Shock, which made all the 
environs of Vesuvius tremble, announced a 
new eruption of that terrible volcano. Some 


moments after, torrents of flames began to 


descend from the summit of the mountaio, 
one of which flowed towards Le Mauro, 
and the other towards Les Camuldules, fol- 
lowing the traces of former currents of lava. 

Happily the eruption ceased on the approach 

of night, without having done apr 
SPAIN, 

» The “ beloved” Ferdinand, of embroider- 
ing notoriety, has published an ordinance, 
by which every foreigner who has had Spa- 
nish nobility conferred upon him, is ordered 
to pay a heavy tax, or relinquish the ho- 
nours. There is no saving clause in favour 
of those English officers, by whose means he 
was rescued from a prison. 

The two Princesses of Brazil, who em- 
barked at Rio Janeiro on the 3d July,, land- 
ed at Cadiz on the 4th of the present month. 
It appears that the marriage of Ferdinand 
VII. was performed by proxy on board the 
frigate which ahs. his bride. 

| 
WEDEN.. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden continues 
to cultivate the affections of his future sub- 
jects with great care. In a late tour whieh 
he made with his son Oscar, while at Rum- 
Josa, he made four peasants, who waited on 
him, dine with him at his own table. A 
Bremen paper, noticing this act of conde- 
seension, observes—‘* When peasants and 
princes are on good terms, the country is 
well off, and the Prince is, in the hearts of 
his subjects, a fully legitimate Sovereign, in 
_whotever country and in vhatever ignoble 
rank he may have been born.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘THE fund in Court in the Queensberry 
cause is as follows :-— 
£1,138,976.8. 5 Three cent. Consols. 
299,897. 5011 Three ¥ cent. Red. An. 


£.1,437,873 1404 of Three per cents, 
The Ear! of Wemyss and the 
March Tenants’ claims a+ 
mount to - £.101,73401702 
The claims of the Buccleuch 
or Queensberry Tenants 388,319u1103 
Total Sterling  £.400,054u 808 
It is proposed to set aside £.160,212. 7s. 
7d. 3 per cent. consols, part of the above 
£.1,138,976 8s. 5d. 3 per cent. annuities, 
to answer the claims of Lord Wemyss and 
his tenants ; and £.611,526 17s. 7d. 3 per 


cent. annuities, further part of the said- 


£.1,138,976 8s. 5d. 3 per cent. annuities, 
to answer the claims of the said Buccleuch 
or Queensberry tenants ; and to let loose the 
remainder of the fund in part payment of 
the legaeies. 

In obedience to the Lord Chancellor’s fiat, 
the first Magistrates of the Royal Burghs 
in Fifeshire have been restored to their pla- 
ces in the eommission of the peace lately is- 
_ sued for that county. The first Magis- 

trates of these burghs (thirteen in number) 
have been in the commission of the peace 
ev officio since the Union ; and it was one 
of the singularities attendant upon the issu- 
ing of the present commission, that these 
thirteen persons were ieft out, or struck 
out, without cause assigned. The first step 
taken by these Justices, after they heard of 
their exclusion, was to address a respectful 
letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Morton, and Lord Lieutenant of the coun- 
ty, requesting an explanation; but which 
his Lordship declined giving. They then 
laid the case, as a matter of general import, 
before the Convention of Royal Burghs; 
and an humble representation of the circum- 
stances having been made, by the Conven- 
tion, at its last meeting, to the Lord High 
Chancellor of England, an answer from him 
was returneds almost in course of post. 
His Lordship instantly issued his fiat, com- 
manding the commission to be returned to 
the proper office; and that the Magistrates 
should be reinstated in the place which, 
with benefit to the public and eredit to 

September 1816. 
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themselves, they had filled for so long a pe- 
riod, and from which they had been with 
out reason excluded. 

The gentlemen of the Patriotic Fund 
have sent a beautifut allegorical print, after 
a design by the celebrated Kerr Porter, to 
Nelson’s monument, Edinburgh. It illus- 
trates the prowess and gratitude of the Bri- 
tish people—having a blank scroll in the 
centre, in which has been inserted, by an 
eminent scholar of this University, an appro- 
priate inscription. The penmanship is by 
Mr Forrester, and executed in a most sin- 
gularly beautiful style. 

Five years ago, the weavers of Hamilton, 
in the then protracted inactivity of com- 
merce, constructed the footway to Bethwell 
bridge, rather than accept, as alms, a sum 
that had been raised in their behalf by sub- 
scription. The same feelings of honest in- 
dependence are no ways abated by the hard 
trials they have since encountered, and they 
have again refused to take money for no- 
thing, and are now beginning to earn a 
sum, subscribed for their use, by making a 
footway between Hamilton and Strathaven. 

Major-General Sir Dennis Pack has pre- 
sented to the 42d regiment a very elegant 
pair of bag-pipes, superbly mounted, with 
the following inscription 


THESE PIPES 
ARE PRESENTED BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR DENNIS PACK, | 
TO THE 


FORTY-SECOND ROYAL HIGH- 
LANDERS, 


In testimony of esteem and high respect, 
For their distinguished exertions in the Field, 
and 
Exemplary conduct in all other respects, 
While under his command, 
18th June 1815. 


A fox’s hole was discovered lately in 
one of the plantations upon the estate of 
Fasque, the property of Sir Alex. Ram- 
say, Bart. in which was dug out six young 
foxes. The young ones were all brought 
to the dog kennels at Fasque, about a mile 
from the place of their former abode, and 
fastened with chains to prevent their escape. 
On the second day after they were caught, 


the she fox, from some natural instinct, 


traced out their new abode; and her ma- 
ternal care for her young prompted her to 
venture 


a 
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venture within the kennel, and suckle the 
young ; but, on renewing her visit a second 
time, for the same affectionate purpose, one 
of the servants shot the animal dead upon 
the spot! 

May 29. In the village of Old Cumnock, 
the daughter of Mr Archibald Sliman, 
watch and clockmaker, a fine girl of about 
six and a half years of age, went out to 
sehool about two o’clock in the afternoon : 
on her way home she stopped at a public- 


house in the village, with one of her schcol- 


fellows belonging to said house, where she 
had some punch incautiously given her by 
the people of the house, made from the 


_ dregs of a rum cask, which had stood in it 


for upwards of ten days. Its effects on the 
child were, for some time, a subject of 
mirth ; but on her receiving several severe 
falls on the pavement (the effects of which 
were visible) she became quite insensible. 
Had medical aid been called in at this pe- 
niod, she, in all probability, might have re- 


‘covered ; but that her parents might not see 


her till she had slept off the effects of the 
poisonous draught, she was laid in bed for 
a considerable time. The child’s parents 
were destined no more to hear her voice, 
for, by the time they were apprized of her 
situation, there was a total suspension of 
the animal functions, and medical aid was 
applied in vain. She died next day, and 
left her disconsolate parents in a situation 
that may be imagined, but cannot well be 
described. 

July 19, The masons, labourers, and others 
concerned, had a grand entertainment of 
roasted mutton and beef steaks, with plen- 
ty of good ale and whisky, at the Rumbling 
Bridge over the Devon, after the new arch 
was thrown over and completed above the 
old one. The entertainment took place up- 
on the old bridge, about seven o’clock even- 
ing, when they had the new arch for a co- 
vering, and the water of the Devon roaring 
below, in place of music, with great con- 
viviality and cheerfulness, A number of 
toasts were drunk, in particular the health 
of Baron Adam, and the other contributors 
to this noble but terrifice piece of scenery. 
The bridge is built of excellent workman- 
ship, resembling rock work, founded upon 
two rocks, frightfully and ruggedly hang- 
ing, distant only from five to fifteen feet, 
at the amazing height of one hundred and 
twelve feet perpendicular from the parapet 
wall to the surface of the water. There 
have been a great concourse of ‘people this 
season, both ladies and gentlemen, viewing 
the work going forward, and the other sce- 
neries thereabout. This bridge opens a safe 
eonveyance from Edinburgh to the north by 


Crieff to the Highlands, and is well worth 
viewing by the curious and the traveller. 

August 18. Dr Alexander Paterson, late- 
ly appointed Coadjutor Roman Catholic Bi- 
shop of the Lower District of Scotland, was 
consecrated in his own chapel at Paisley, 
by the Right Rev. Dr Alexander Cameron, 
from Edinburgh, presiding Bishop of the 
district, assisted by the Right Rev. Dr 
Eneas Chisholm, the Catholic Bishop of the 
Highlands, and attended by several clergy- 
men of both districts ; there was also pre- 
sent, as Patron of the Bishop Elect, Don 
Francisco Antonio Bringas, a Spanish gen- 
tleman, and Captain in the royal armies of 
Spain, who had accompanied Drs Cameron 
and Paterson from Spain, and whose father 
had been principally instrumental in saving 
much British property there during the late 
revoluticns. The consecration took place 
before a numerous congregation of Catholics 
and Protestants, according to all the rites 
usually observed on such occasions in the 
Charch of Rome. 


DISTRESSING CASE. 


Aug. 20. An unfortunate man in Edin- 
burgh put a period to his life, leaving a wi- 
dow and three helpless children, one of whom 
is only three years of age, and another not 
two months. The deceased was a confiden- 
tial clerk in a respectable house in this ci- 
ty ; distinguished for intelligence superior 
to his station in society, and his conduct 
through life marked by the strictest inte- 
grity and sobriety. About six wecks ago 
he fell into a state of melancholy, and in 
spite of every effort to divert or soothe him, 
the malady gradually increased. While in 
this state, he swallowed a quantity of lau- 
danum ; but by the intreaties of his afflict- 
ed wife, he was prevailed on to take an an- 
tidote. From this period, however, his lan- 
guage and conduct bespoke a fixed determi- 
nation to effect his purpose by means more 
speedy and certain; and his wife, aware 
that any interference on the part of others 
would only have accelerated his design, con- 
cealed her distress, still indulging the hope 
that she might be able to divert him from 
his purpose. His eldest son, an interesting 
youth about thirteen, never failed, under 
some pretence or other, to accompany him 
to the place of his employment, and to be in 
the way to return with him. | The situation 
of the wife and son during this interval may 
be better conceived than . described. At 
half-past five o'clock, in the morning of 
Tuesday the 20th August, he stole from his 
bed, and though discovered by his son, and 
afterwards by his wife, with a pistol in his 
hand, he contrived in a few minutes to ¢- 

lude 


| 
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jude their vigilance, and finally committed 
the desperate act, which laid him, who had 
hitherto been their faithful and affectionate 
protector, lifeless at their feet. On the 


* night preceding this catastrophe, he read to 


his wife the following lines, which appear 
to have been partly written in the course of 
that day. They were found in his pocket 
next morning, and describe in a very strik- 
ing manner the horror of mind to which he 
fell a victim. 


Firm, fixed as fate, Misfortune takes her 
stand, 

Nor will abate one ounce. The cupis full. 

The bitter draught is mixed; and drink it 
to the dregs 

I must. Well, be it so. But will that 
drink suffice ? 

Will that ensure oblivion, cancel injuries, 

And reparation make to thee—faithful, un- 
fortunate, 

Worthy a better fate ? And ye poor inno- 
cents ? 

This iucid moment tells me it will not. 

Alas! it tells me also more———Distraction ! 

Art thou here again ? 
Avaunt! thou imp of darkness——-De- 

spair ! 

Dost thou again assail me ?——-Curst im- 
piety ! 

And dare I harbour thee !—— 
Oh God ! thou know’st the texture and 

the frame 

Of human passion. If thou would’st, thou 
could’ st. 

But then the will of man were not left free. 

What then were man ?—-A passive agent. 

Where does this lead? Reverts it not a- 
gainst me ? 

Well, { will chace distraction. It I can chace, 

But who is proof against insanity ? For 
once I'll try. 

Thus far I keep coherence. Perhaps I'll 
conquer. 

This night is mine so far. To-morrow is 
to face. 


** Whatever is, is right.” This is not clear. 
A mind at ease may say so. But to say 
And feel are two distinct and separate things. 
I’m not well! school’d in this philosophy. 
Other enigmas crowd upon my mind. 
Have I been rampant, wilful, prone to vice ? 
My genera! conduct does belie it. No. 
The general tenor of my life was regular ; 
My will, my actions, leaned te what was 
right. 
And yet, oh riddle to myself ! how stands it ? 
Curse cruel but perhaps— | 
Tis reason why and 
wherefor 
This single singularity ? 
Ruin immense! immeasurable horror ! 
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My brain again !—Oh ! fatal credulity ! 
Fatal, thrice fatal unto me and mine. 
No opening left !—No, not a crevice ! 
Fate circumscribes the circle, and’[ the 
centre— 
—Off, Rabble, off—ye are no judges. 
Oh ! my poor Innocents! Oh! oh! 


Aug. 23. Early in the morning, a young 
woman, a servant at Dunninald, near Mon- 
trose, after having performed some ordinary 
work, retired to an apartment and hanged 
herself. This is the same girl whose extra- 
ordinary sleep of about six weeks excited so 
much curiosity in that quarter last year, 
No cause can be assigned for the unhappy 
act, as she was in good spirits on the pre- 
ceding night. 

24. The Roman Catholic Chapel at Green- © 
ock was consecrated with the customary 
formalities, by the Right Reverend Bishop 
Cameron, A crowd of strangers assembled 
to witness the ceremonies of the day, who 
were accommodated to the utmost extent 
that the limits of the chapel would admit. 
The Right Reverend Bishop, in an appro- 
priate address, expressed his most grateful 
acknowledgments for the toleranee in mat- 
ters of religion now so conspicuous in this 
country, and in no part of it more so than 
in the west of Scotland. To the members 
of the church he gave the most impressive 
advice, and sought to instil into the minds 
of all the mutual obligations which bind 
man to his fellow-man—developing, in the 
most luminous manner, the order of cha- 
rity which ought to exist in all our social 
relations. 

25. Dr Johnston, on account of the com- 
pletion of the new building, took an affect- 
ing leave of the old parish church of North 
Leith, in which place he had ministered fer 
upwards of half a century. He expressed 
sentiments of warm attachment to a floek, 
among which Providence had so long per- 
mitted him to minister, and in alluding, with 
much feeling, to his own advanced age, 
mentioned his entire sensibility of the ap- 
preach of that period when the speaker and 
hearer should no longer dwell together, and 
hoped they should ultimately rejoin in “ta 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” . 

September 1. Before ten o'clock in the 
morning, a considerable crowd of people 
were collected before the new church North- 
Leith, and shortly after the doors were open-. 
ed, the church was quite full The Magis- 
trates of Canongate, and the different cor- 
porate bodies having interest in the church, 
attended. The Rev. Dr Johnston, after 
reading the 6th chapter of II. Chronicles, 
preached a most impressive sermon, from 


: 
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Pealm XXVII. verse 4th, and in the close 
of it delivered a solemn address, which had 
a most sensible effect on his numerous au- 
ditors. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


His. Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, at the recommendation of 
his Grace the Duke of Atholl, to nominate 
Thomas Gawne, Esq. the acting attorney- 
general of the Isle of Man, to the seat va- 
cant on the Manks Bench by the death of 
the late Deemster Creelin—It is said that 
John Machutchin, Esq. is to succeed Mr 
Gawne in the office of high bailiff of Doug- 
Jas, and seneschal to his Grace the Duke 
of Atholl. 

Sir W. G. C. Gordon of Altyre and Gor- 
donston, Bart. has been pleased to present 
Mr W. F. Grant, preacher of the gospel, to 
the church and parish of Dollas, in the 
Presbytery of Forres, vacant by the trans- 
lation of the Rev. Richard Rose to the 
church and parish of Drainie. 

On the 13th ult. the Associate Antiburgh- 
er congregation of Urr gave an unanimous + 
callto Mr James Blyth, preacher of the 
gospel, to be their minister. 

_ The Society of True Highlanders met at 
Inverlochy on the 30th ult. when Captain 
Patrick Campbell, an original Stewart, was 
called to fill the chair, in Glengarry’s ab- 
sence; and the meeting, after perusing and 
approving the minutes of the preceding 
committee meeting of the 30th of July last, 
proceeded in the first place to elect their 
Ceann Suidh, or President for the current 
year, and having put to the vote who should 
be President, Mac Mic Alastair ** Fear Bu- 
nachair Commuin na fior Ghaidheal,” was 
unanimously re-elected for this year.—The 
following members were voted as additional 
Vice-Presidents for the current year, viz.— 
His Grace the Duke of Atholl; the Right 
Honourable Lord James Murray ; Lord Mac- 
donald of Sleat ; Sir W. G. G. Cumming of 
Gordonstown and Altyre, Bart;- Sir John 
M‘Gregor Murray of Lanrig, Bart. ; R. G. 
Macdonald, M. P. (Clanranald,); Colonel 
J. M'Donnell, Coldstream Guards, K, C. B. 
M. T. and St Wr.; Duncan M'Pherson of 
Clune Menzies of Culdares; and 
L. Cumming of Roseisle.—At the sugges- 
tion of Fasnacloith, the meeting voted and 
appointed a committee of the fo'lowing 
members :—Ardgour, Fasnacloich, Glenula- 
dale, Cumming, Achadalew, and D. Stew- 
art, Stronchrégyan, with such other mem- 
bers of the Society as may chuse to attend— 
Fasnacloich, eonvencr therein—to examine 
and report to the next November meeting 
on the best means, in their opinion, of alle- 


viating the present distresses of the lower 
classes of Highlanders, so as to prevent emi- 
gration, in as far as possible. 

Upon the presentation of his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon, the Rev. William Robert- 
son, Fort William, was admitted minister 
of the parish of Laggan, in the Presbytery 
of Abertarph, on the 3dinstant. The Rev. 
Thomas Ross, minister of Kilmanivaig, 
preached and presided. 

On Saturday the 7th inst. the silver ar- 
row, given by the town of Peebles, was shot 
for there by the Royal Company of Archers, 
and gained by John Linning, Esq. accoun- 
tant of Exeise.—The Magistrates treated 
the Royal Company with a riddle of claret, 
as has been the immemorial custom of the 
burgh. 

OFFICE-BEARERS OF SOCIETIES AND COR- 
PORATIONS. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, EDIN- 
BURGH. 


James Bryce, President, 
William Brown, Treasurer. 


Examinators.— Messrs George Bell, Wm. 
Newbigging, George Kellie, Thomas Lo- 
thian, John Abercrombie, William Wood, 
John Henry Wishart, Joseph Bell, James 
Keith, David Hay, Adolphus M. Ross, 
John Gairdner. 7 


William Balderston, Con}. Clerk. 


DEACONS OF INCORPORATED TRADES OF 
EDINBURGH, 


Surgeons......Messrs James Bryce. 
Goldsmiths....... * Alexander Henderson. 
Skinners..-....... Thos. Miller, (conv.) 
Furriers.......... James Lindsay. 
Hammermén...., John Laing. 
Wrights........... David Whyte. 
Masons............ James Smith. 
Tailors... Alexander Lyall. 
Thoinas Drysdale. 
© Robert Mitchell. 
James Anderson. 
Websters......... James Thomson, jun. 
Waulkers......... Robert Pridie. 
Bonnetinakers... James Gibson. 

Those marked thus ® are re-elected. 


Ordinary Council Deacons, 


Messrs Alexander Henderson, Thomas 
Miller, David Whyte, Thomas Drysdale, 
Robert Mitchell, Robert Pridie. 


EDINBURGH UNION COMPANY. 
_ Mr James Biyth, Governor. 


Mr William M*Combie, cctors 
Mr Andrew Tait, \ 
Mr Robert Leslie, Treasurer. 


Appointments and Births. 


UDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY, 


Master.—David Kinnear, Esq. Banker. 

Assistants.—Messrs Wm. Ramsay, Wm. 
Pattison, Robt. Plenderleath, Abraham New- 
ton, Thomas Dallas, Thomas Blackwood, 
Sir William Forbes, Mess. Kincaid Macken- 
zie, Alexander Smith, John Gloag, Adam 
White, Robert Anderson. 

Mr William Phin, Treasurer. 


TRADES OF LEITH. 


John Tait, Esq. Convener. 
John Sanders, Old Convener, 
Deacon Law, Treasurer. 

Hammermen.—James Glass, 
Geo. Smith, Treasurer. 

Wrights and Masons.D. Law, Deacon, 
wrights—J. Erskine, Deacon, masons.— 
Alexander Bennet, jun. Treasurer. 

Bakers.—W mm. Dalziel, Deacon—George 
Brown, Treasurer. 

Tailors,—John Steedman, Deacon—Pe- 
ter Hutton, Treasurer. 

Cordiners.—John Primrose, 
Thomas Lumsden, Treasurer. 

Weavers.—Wm. Millar, Deacon—Wm. 
Millar, jun. Treasurer. 

Fleshers.—John Tait, Deacon—Thomas 
Doors, Treasurer. 

Coopers.—James Comb, Deacon— Walter 
Blackie, Treasurer. 

Barbers.—Thomas Schoolbraid, Deacon— 
Robert Laurie, Treasurer. 

Alexander Ne!son Lamb, Clerk. 


(From the London Gazette.) 


July 16. The Prince Regent ordered a 
Conge d’elire to pass the Great Seal, em- 
powering the Dean and Chapter of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Landaff to elect a Bishop 
of that See, the same being void by the 
death.of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Doctor Richard Watson, late Bishop there- 
of ; and by his Royal sign manual, recom- 
mended to the said Dean and Chapter the 
Reverend Herbert Marsh, Doctor in Divi- 
nity, and Lady Margaret’s Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge, to be 
by them elected Bishop of the said See. 

26. James Graham, of London, and of 
Meathie and Balmure, county of Forfar, 
Esq. eldest son of James Graham, of Mea- 
thié and Balmure aforesaid, Esq. received 
his Majesty's royal licenee and authority to 
take the surname, and bear the arms of 
Webster only, in compliance with the last 
will and testament of the Reverend Thomas 
Webster, D.D. late of Bath, deceased. 

— The 2d (or Queen’s foot), 11th foot 
$2d, 36th, 53d, and 2d batt. 61st foot, to 
wear on their colours and appeintments the 
word ‘* Salamanca,” 


Deacon— 
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The 11th, 32d, 36th, and 61st foot, the 
word ** Nivelle.” 

The 1ilth, 36th, 42d, 6lst, 79th, and 
91st foot, the word ** Thoulouse.” 

The 36th foot, the word ** Vimeria. 

The 14th foot, the word ** Waterloo.” 

The 8lst foot, the word ** Corunna.” 

August 6. Patrick Campbell, Major in 
the royal artillery, and Brigadier-General 
in the service of his Catholic Majesty, late 
Colonel of the Spanish regiment of light in- 
fantry called ‘* Cazadores of Majorca,” re- 
ceived his Majesty’s royal licence and per- 
mission to accept and wear the cross of the 
royal and distinguished Order of Charles 
the Third, which the King of Spain hath 
been pleased to confer upon him. 

13. The honour of Knighthood confer- 
red @pon William Cox, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army. 

14. The dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
granted unto Algernon Percy, Esq. (com- 
monly called Lord Algernon Percy,) and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
by the name, stile, and title of Baron Prud- 
hoe, of Prudhoe Castle, in the county of 
Northumberland, 

17. Gilbert Robertson, Esq. to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 5. Mr Herman Niger, to be Con- 
sul at Bristol, for the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

6. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. Colonel in 
the Army, Inspector-General of the Royal 
Military College, and Commandant of the 
Senior Department of that institution, per- 
mitted to wear the cross of the royal and 
distinguished-Spanish Order of Charles III. 
conferred upon him by the King of Spain, 
for his signal gallantry and able conduct in 
the Peninsula. 

— The honour of Knighthood conferred 
on James Little, Iisq. of the island of Tene- 
riffe. 

10. Thomas Turner, Esq. to be his Ma. 
jesty’s Consul at Ragusa, and the Bocca 
de Cattaro. 

— Thomas William Richards, Esq. tobe 
his Majesty’s Consul at Nantes, and the 


ports and places in the Department of the 
Lower Loire. 


BIRTHS, 

Aug. 4. At Irvine, Mrs Capt. Roxburgh, 
a daughter. 

9. At Barjarg, Mrs Hunter, a son. 

1]. At the Royal Hotel, Mrs Campbell, 
of Possil, a son. 

— At Brand Place, Abbeyhill, the. Lady 
of Captain Innes, a son. 

12. At her lodgings in Edinburgh, Mrs 
Captain Henderson of Gloup, a son. _ 


A 


& 


Aug. 16. At Ednam, Mrs Robertson, a son. 

17. At Kenmure, the Lady of. Archibald 
Stirling, Esq. a daughter. 

Sept. 4. At Dumfries, Mrs Maxwell of 
Munshes, a daughter. 

— At his seat near Exeter, of a dauyhter, 
the Lady of Alexander Hamilton Hamilton, 
Esq. of the Retreat, Devonshire, and of 
Hullerhirst, Ayrshire. 

7. In Hertford street, May-fair, London, 
Lady Emily Drummond, a son. 

8. At Glenarbach, Mrs Robertson, of 
Prenderguest, a son. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs William Millar, a 
son.— The child since dead. 

11. At Stenhouse, Mrs Graham Camp- 
bell, of Shirvan, a son. 

13. At Queen Street, Edinburgh, the 
Lady of Major-General the Hon. Alexander 
Duff, a son, 

Lately, at Inveresk, the Lady of John 
Home Home, Esq. of Longformacus, a son. 

— At Xerez, in Spain, the Lady of John 
David Gordon, Ksq. younger of Wardhouse, 
Aberdeenshire, a son. 

— Margaret Benbow, wife of James 
Benbow, of Cound Moor, Shropshire, a son, 
after being married 19 years without issue, 


MARRIAGES. 


July 11. At Mary-le bone Church, Mas 
jor-General Sir Dennis Pack, K. C. B. to 
Lady Elizabeth Beresford, daughter to the 
Jate, and sister to the present Marquis of 
Waterford. 

23. At her Ladyship’s house in Piccadil- 
ly, the Right Hon. Karl Paulet to Lady 
Smith Burges. 

— At Edinburgh, John Ross, Esq. Cap- 
tain of his Majesty's ship of war the Dri- 
ver, to Miss Christian, daughter of Thos, 
Adair, Esq. of Genoch, Clerk to the Signet. 

Aug. 8 At Mary-le-bonne Church, Lon- 
don, Capt. Lloyd, R. N. to Miss Colin Camp. 
bell, youngest daughter of the late James 
Baillie, Esq. M. P. 

12. At Langley Park, Captain Robertson, 
younger of Kindace, to Miss Helen Cruick- 
shank, of Stracathro, daughter of the late 
Patrick Cruickshank, Esq. of Stracathro. 

20. At the Episcopal Chapei, Glasgow, 
the Rev. James Haldane Stewart, M. A. 
son of the late Duncan Stewart, Esq. of 
Ardsheal, and minister of Percy Chapel, 
London, to Miss Mary Dale, daughter of 
the late David Dale, Esq. of Rosebank. 

26. At Stonehaven, Alex. Low, Esq. of 
Criggie, Kincardineshire, to Miss Mary, se- 
cond daughter of Dr Wm. Nicol of Findon. 

Sept. 4. At Stirling, Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, of London, to Miss Agnes Colquhoun, 
Stirling. 
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5. The Hon. John Frederick Campbell, 
eldest son of Lord Cawdor, to Lady Eliza- 
beth Thynne, eldest daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Bath. 

9. At Edinburgh, Alexander Cockburn, 
Esq. surgeon, royal navy, Dundas Street, 
to Miss Margaret, only daughter of the de- 


ceased Mr William Hannay, of Garliestown, 


— At Mount Floridon, Mr Wm. Dykes, 
surgeon of the royal navy, to Miss Jane 
Struthers, only daughter of the late John 
Struthers, Esq. of Netherfieldyke. 

— At Greenock, Mr John Morris, of 
Doun Craig, Cumbraes, to Miss May, second 


daughter of Mr Lamont of Kerry, Argyle- — 


shire. 

13. At Mrs Cuming’s house, Queen 
Street, Licut.-General the Hon. John Les- 
lie, to Miss Cuming, eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Cuming, Esq. banker in Edin- 
burgh. 

Lately, At London, Cornelius Stolker, 
Esq. of Rotterdam, to Miss Jessie Douglas 
Keith, eldest daughter of James Keith, Ksq. 
of Dundee. 

—_— 


DEATHS. 


June 16. In the parish of Donaghmore, 
townland of Dromillen, Patrick Fitzgerald, 
aged 107. He retained all his mental and 
corporeal faculties till the last, and was even 
certain of the moment that his existence 
was to draw to a period. His wife died a- 
bout 12 years ago, who attained the age of 
102. 

25. At London, aged 25 years, Lieu- 
tenant Hugh M‘Lachlane Sharp, of the 21st 
regiment, a native of the parish of Balmag- 
hic. Some years ago he entered a private 
in the 85th; but his qualifications and or- 
derly conduct quickly raised him to the rank 
of Serjeant-Major, and last year his distin- 
guished bravery was rewarded with a Lieu- 
tenancy and Adjutancy in the 2Ist. ‘The 
severe service he had undergone in the Pen- 
insula and in America, threw him into a 
decline, which carried: him off on his way 
home from France. 

July 3. At Bourdeaux, on his way to 
England from Madrid, for the recovery of 
his health, Sir John Hunter, his Majesty’s 
Consul General in Spain. 

4. At Calgrath, his seat on the banks of 
Windermere, in his 79th year, Richard 
Watson, the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
Landaff, D. D. Regius Professor of Divini- 
ty in the University of Cambridge ; former- 
ly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, as 
well as Professor of Chemistry to the Uni- 
versity. Dr Watson has been long and de- 
servedly reckoned amongst the literary or- 
nameuts of this nation, being esteemed for 

the 
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the purity of his classical taste, the ease of 


his style and conversation, his scientific ac- 


quirements and his abilities, as well as the 
polite manner shown in his controversial 
writings. The parish of Haversham, West- 
moreland, has the honour of numbering him 
amongst its natives. He was the son ofa 
poor but worthy clergyman, who brought 
up a numerous family on the slender sti- 
pend of Cross Crake Chapel, and the pro- 
fits of Haversham ‘grammar school, where 
he made many excellent scholars. Poverty, 
however, did not prevent him from send- 
ing his son to the University, but the nar- 
rowness of the young man’s means obliged 
him to make his appearance at Cambridge, 
in the then rustic dress of his native coun- 
try, where his blue woollen stockings and 
home-spun coat procured him the name of 
the ** Westmoreland phenomenon,” amongst 
those of his contemporaries who had more 
reason to be proud of their clothes than of 
their learning. This appellation, though 
intended as a mark of ridicule, proved pro- 
phetic of the youth’s future career in litera- 
ture. The high esteem in which Dr Wat- 
son was held by the University of Cam- 
bridge appears from the indulgence granted 
him during his latter years of delegating 
the duties of his professorship to a deputy, 
which we believe to be the only instance of 


‘non-residence ever permitted to the divinity 


‘professor. His principal writings are his 
Tracts, Apology for the Bible, Popular Es- 
‘says on Chemistry, in five volumes, with a 
variety of political pamphlets, which were 
read with avidity at the time of their pub- 
lication. The Bishop, we are credibly in- 
formed, has imitated the great Dr Burnet, 
in compiling the history of his own times, 
with directions to publish it after his death. 
The work cannot fail to prove an acceptable 
legacy to the lovers of history, and when 
the party spirit and political prejudices of 
the present age have ceased to inflame the 
minds and blind the judgment of mankind, 
the volume will prove a source of informa- 
tion to the future historian who shall un- 
dertake to write the eventful reign of George 
III. the transactions of which will, in all 
probability, have a degree of influence on the 
affairs of Europe and the civilized world in 
the times of the remotest posterity. 

July 9. At Buffle, the Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray, minister of the Burgher Associate Con- 
gregation, Tough, in the 79th year of his 
age, and 37th of his ministry. 

10. At Percieton, Ayrshire, Wm. Mac. 
creddie, Esq. of Percieton, in the 86th year 
of his age. 

13. At Airds, in the parish of Kells, Mr 
William M‘Caa, and on the 18th, Mrs Eli- 
zabeth M‘Menzies, his wift..-This very 
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respeetable pair have left nine children to 
lament their loss. 

— At Aberdeen, in-the 73d year of his 
age, 52d of his ministry, and 34th of his 
Episcopate, the Right Rev. John Skinner, 
Senior Bishop, and Primus of the Episco- 
pal Church in Scotland. A man, whose 
eminence and superior usefulness in his sta- 
tion are too deeply engraven on the hearts 
both of the clergy and laity of that commu- 
nion, ever to be obliterated. 

14. At Summer Bank, Perth, William 
Stewart, Esq. of Spoutwells. 

16. At sea, on bis passage from Jamaica, 
Major-General Trevor Hull, in the 56th 
year of his age.—Mrs Hull, the Lady of the 
General, died in Jamaica on the 15th of 
November last. 

18. In the 82d year of his age, Mr Tho- 
mas Henry, President of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, and Mem- 
ber of several other learned Societies both 
in this country and abroad. 

22. At Wilton, in the county of Lime- 
rick, at the advanced age of 116 years, 
Mary Madden, for upwards of 30 years a 
servant of Robert Smithwick, Esq. This 
venerable woman retained her faculties to 
the last. 

31. At Montrose, Mrs Margaret Young, 
widow of Dr James Young, of Balmanno. 

Aug. 1. At Fotheringham, Peter Fother- 
ingham, Esq. advocate. 

2. At Dundee, in the 87th year of his age, 
Bailie John Cristall, many years Postmaster 
of that town. 

3. James Barnet M‘Barnet, teacher in 
Edinburgh, aged 82 years. Mr M‘B. had 
followed his profession of teacher and assis. 
tant teacher here since the year 1769, as 
appears from his various memorandums. 
A characteristic simplicity of manners, suit- 
ed to eldin times, unobtrusive, shrinking 
from advance, in a peculiar withdrawing 
modesty, amidst highly competent abilities 
in his line of profession, peculiarly distin- 
guished him; while, at the same time, he 
conducted himself with a self-command, in 
his too circumscribed walk in society, which 
insured the respect of all who knew him. 
Having no surviving relatives, or these of 
very distant consanguinity, his latter years 
met the occasional fricndly attentions of 
some of the most respectable in the com- 
munity whom he had taught in early life, 
or of the parents of those more recently un- 
der his tuition, standing, as he thus did, so- 
litary, like a tree whose parent branches, 
in their decay, were kept from the ruder 
biasts by the friendly shade of those not of 
his own stock ; and he was followed to the 
tomb of all the Capulets by a respectable 

body 
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desire in a nominated list, he had wished to 
fulfil that last and grateful, though mourn- 
ful, duty. 

Aug. 5. At Contle, Mrs Beatson, of Con- 
tle, aged $7. 

— At Smyliam Park, the seat of Sir Wil- 
liam Honeyman, of Armadale, and Grem- 
say, Bart. Robert Dundas Macqueen, said 
of Braxfield. 


10. At Haigh-Hall, in Lancashire, the _ 


Countess of Balcarres. 


15. At his seat, Heveningham Hall, Suf-— 


folk, in his 71st year, Lord Huntingfield. 
His death will exeite some surprise, because 
it is scarcely more than a fortnight since he 
was seen taking the walk which was usual 
with him every day, into the city, and back 
to Grosvenor-square. The family is« well 
known to have been of Dutch extraction. 
His Lordship was the first Peer, and third 
Baronet of the name. In his titles he is 
succeeded by his eldest son, the Hon. Jo- 
shua Vanneck. His Lordship has left se- 
veral other children. The Peerage being 
an Irish one, he sat in Parliament for the 
borough of Dunwich. | 

17. At York street, Portman-square, Lon- 
don, Lady Susan Clinton, wife of Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Henry Clinton, G. C. B. 
and sister to the Karl of Wemyss and March. 

27. At Innerwick, the Rev. Mr John 
Harvie, minister of Innerwick. 

28. At Parkhill, parish of Dalry, Mrs 
Ann Coulter of Parkhill, in the 66th year 
of her age. 

29. In the island of Tyree, Argyleshire, 
at the advanced age of 94 years, Mrs Julian 
Maclean, relict of the late Mr Charles Craw- 
ford, and mother of Donald Crawford, Esq. 


of Kingston, Jamaica. 
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body of those friends whom, by a previous 


Sept. 4, At Dumfries, suddenly, Mr Jantes 
Hair, sen. Congeith, parish of Kirkgunzeon, 
near that town, aged 67. The circumstan- 
ces were singular ; anticipating the approach 
of death, he was determined to alter his last 
will in favour of a more respected friend. 
Having arrived: in Dumfries, for the pur- 
pose of executing the deed, he was proceed- 
ing up stairs to a professional man, when a 


-blood-vessel burst. He dropt down and al- 


most instantly expired. 

5. At Glasgow, Archibald Buchanan, Esq. 
merchant there, in the 38th year of his age, 
deeply regretted by all who had the plea- 


_sure of his aequaintanee. 


— At Brighton, aged 72, Chas. Herbert, 


‘Esq. M. P, for Wilton, which borough he 


had represented in Parliament many years. 

7. At his house South Parade, Doncaster, 
Thomas Ruddiman Steuart, M. D. son of 
the late James Steuart, Esq. St Andrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh. 

9. At his house-in Berriotrow, James 
Little, Esq. W. S. 

Lately, In Carlisle, Mr William Nichol- 
son, aged 89. He served many years in 
the 15th light dragoons, and was orderly 
serjeant to Prince Ferdinand. at the memo- 
rable battle of Minden, 

— At London, Vice-Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Essington, K. C. B. 

— At Geneva, after a severe illness of 
nearly two years duration, which he bore 
with astonishing fortitude, Thomas. Syden- 
ham, Esq. late his Majesty’s Envoy. Extra- 
ordinary at Lisbon, and Knight of the Rus- 
Sian and Swedish Orders of St ee and 
of the Sword. 

— At Barnwood Court, Robert Morris, " 
Esq. M. P. and one of his Majesty’s Justi- 
ces of the Peace for Gloucester. 


Prices of Stocks. 
Bank | 3 cent. 
1816. }|.Stock. | Omnium. 
Aug. 26 | 217 — 624 pr. 
Sept. 2, 216 61? om 
9. 62} — 


Prices of Oai, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 


Edinburgh Market, per peck. 
Pease and 
isig, |, Oatmeal | partey Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls.! Price. 
d. d. d. d. 


Aug. 27, | 403 23] 61 J16 — 
287 21 22] 69 
290 59 117° 
308 [23 39 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 


1816. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 


Aug.26, | 61 93 | 28 33| 18 24), 
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9.| 66 96 | 29 39} 20 26) 43 

16,.| 64 94 | 29 39) 20 26) 43 


Prices of Grain at Haddington, __ 
1816. | Wheat.| Barley. | “Oats. |. Pease. 


Aug.30. | 43 46 | 23 27) 21 26/19 24 
Sept. 6. | 48 52 | 25 31/ 22 28] 21 27 
13. | 56 49 30 35 | 27 31) 22 27 
20. | 50 54 | 27 31] 24 28] 24. 28 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 
“House of 7717 


HISTORICAL AFFAIRS. 
Algiers,..... cep 785 
West Indies, 187 
North America,. ib. 
South 


ib. 
Domestic ib. 


SCOTTISH CHRONICLE. 

‘Circuit TOL 
South ib. 
mA YT ves 792 
West. 
793 
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— Magistrates of Edinbus gh, ib. 


—Chief Magistrates of Burghs,.......+. ib. 


j Stocks and Markets,.... . 800 


STATE 


722 
State of THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith for 
From September 26, to October 25, 1816, in Days. | Morn. | ce 
Fr. 10)12 2 
Sa. 2112 — 
Barom.|Thermom.| Rain. |Weather. Su. 2| 1 18 
1816 | P. M. 1 34] 50 
Sept. 26 | 30.2 | 48 | 54 | —— | Clear Tu. 5| 2 5} 2 20 
27 | 30.25| 50 | 57 |—— | —— W. 6] 2 387| 2 58 
28 | 29.95} 51 | 58 | 0.01 | Showers Th. 7] 3 9| 3 2% 
29 | 29.8 47 45 | 0.38 | Rain Fr. 8] 3 44) 4 8 
80 | 29.65} 42 | 50 | —— | Clear Sa. 9] 4 22) 4 44 
Oct. 1| 29.51 | 44 0.08 | Rain Su. 10} 5 7) 5 32 
2) 29.7 | 42 | 55 | 0.04 |Showers § M. 11] 6 6 33 
3} 30. 40 | 524 0.02 | —— Tu. 12; 7 91 7 47 
4} 30. 42 |53 | 0.03 | Rain W. 138] 8 29) 9 9 
29. 95 43 | 62 | 0.05 }Showers Th. 14] 9 47110 22 
6 | 29.95) 50 | 55 { 0.12 | Rain Fr. 15310 54j)11 22 
7 | 30.25) 48 | 55 | —— | Clear Sa. 16/11 50412 16 
8 | 30.25} 48 | 55 | 0.03 |Showers Su. 171/12 — 
30.26 | 48 | 54 | —— | Clear M. 18] 1 5] 1 28 
10} 30.25) 48 | 52 | 0.18 | Rain Tu. 19 52} 2 14 
30.15} 49 |61 | —— | Clear W. 20} 2 36; 2 58 
| 50|58)—— | Th. 21} 8 19] 8 41 
18] $0.15] 50 | 58 |] —— | -—— Fr, 22; 4 1) & 
14} 30.15} 50 | 55 | | —— Sa. 23) 4 44/5 7 
15 80.15 50 | 66 | | —— Su. 24) 5 281 5 53 
16} 30.1 | 48 | 53] 0.12 | Rain M. 251 6 171 6 44 
17) 29.9 | 42 | 53 | —— | Clear Tu. 26) 7 121 7 44 
18] 29.9 | 40.) 52] —— | —— W. 27] 8 16] 8 52 
19 29.75 AS | 55.) ee | ee Th. 28 9 26 9 48 
20} 29.7 40 53 | —— |—— Fr. 29}10 27110 56 
29.95] 40 }53 | — | —— Sa. 80/11 19/11 48 
22 | 29.75} 38 | 50 | —— | — 
23 } 80. $5 | 501 0.1 | Showers —_ 
24 | 29.8 | 37] 52 | —— | Clear 
25 | 29.62] 36 | 48 | 0.25 | Rain Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
sake D H. M. 
Full Moon, 5. 2 49 morn. 
Quantity of Rain, covccivevcccecel Ak Last Quart. 12. 6 39 afterh. 


, ‘ New Moon, 19. 9 56 morn. 
First Quart. 26. 4 41 aftern. 


November 2. Duke of Kent born (1767.) 
5. Gunpowder plot, 1605. 
12, Court of Session sits. 
25. Duke of Gloucester born. 


30, St Andrew’s Day. 
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